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TO THE CATHOLICS OF FRANCE. 



MoNTEEUX, Festival of the AnuunclatioU) 1S74. 

The Chief of the Catholic Church has declared that the 
abuse of military power is one of the causes of existing evils, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is necessary to restrain 
this power. 

The number of those who, in France, not only bear the 
name of Catholics, but profess obedience to the Holy See 
and reverence the person who occupies it, is very consider- 
able. A small number amongst them would suffice to carry 
out the wishes of the Pope, if they accepted the duty and 
applied themselves to the task of comprehending how military 
power has become what it is at the present day: unlimited; 
as also the origin and the consequences of such a state of 
things, and the remedies of which it is susceptible. 

In a letter which I lately addressed to a French Eeoiew^ 
I showed how the Crimean War originated, and what con- 
sequences have resulted from it; among which we must 
reckon the fall of the temporal Power of the Pope. It is 
very evident that if Catholics had foreseen this result, and, 
further, if they had known that that war was planned with 
this object, it could never have been made. It is not less 
evident that a war cannot be planned beforehand with an 
object totally different from its avowed and ostensible motive 
except in so far as the military power is in the hands of the 
executive, without being subjected to any sort of control, 
either in virtue of the law, or on the part of the nation, 
either by its knowledge of affairs or by its sentiment of 
justice. 

In my present work I confine myself to wars which belong 



to a former epoch. I demonstrate how they have been 
rendered possible, and consequently how they could have 
been prevented. I connect them with the abrogation in 
England of the functions of the Privy Council, especially in 
matters regarding peace and war. For, according to the 
Constitution, this body served as a judicial barrier to the 
Executive Power in so far as the Royal Prerogative could 
only be exercised on a decision taken by the Privy Council, 
which was independent of every political party, as also of 
the arbitrary wiH of the Crown, its members being appointed 
for life. 

It is also necessary to observe that the abrogation of these 
functions by an Act of Parliament in the reign of Queen 
Anne, was voted for the purpose of placing an unlimited 
power in the hands of the Executive in matters connected 
with military action and relations with foreign Powers. 

There can be no doubt that the case is such aa I have 
presented it. Nor can there be any doubt that if this un- 
limited power had not been possessed by the Government in 
England the state of thq world would not have been what it 
is at the present day. There is no longer peace, either 
internally or externally ; because all the regulations which 
originally existed as a bridle to restraiji the unlimited power 
of the 8word have been suppressed. 

The remedy consists in re-establishing them. Until some 
persons shall occupy themselves in learning by what means 
the re-establishment of these laws can be arrived at, a single 
step will not have been made to replace on true bases Society 
which is falling into ruin. 

The peril ia so much the more extreme that it involves 
each individual at the eame time aa the nation, and that it 
implicates him in sin. In fact, according to the Canon Law, 
the shedding of blood without just cause, constitutes murder. 
Now at the present epoch the nations of Christendom rush 
into wars without taking any steps to assure themselves that 
their cause is just, or even what that cause is. The idea of 
taking such steps no longer even exists. 

I had intended to continue the examination, not only of 
the wars, but also of the diplomatic operations in which 
England and France have taken part from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Crimean War. A prolonged illness has pre- 
vented me from carrying this plan into execution. I publish 
to-day what haa been written for several montha, although 



the work may be incomplete, and although I may not have 
been able myself to prepare it for the press, because I feel 
that there is not a moment to lose. 

In the document which inaugurated the Revolution of 
1791, amongst those propositions which announce the revolt 
of man against his Creator, I find at Article 16, this re- 
markable Declaration : — 

" Every society in which the separation of powers is not 
determined, has no Constitution." 

This truth, which was declared in words, was not realised 
in act. The judicial power as regards its higher functions 
was not then separated, and has never been since separated 
in France, either from the Legislative Power, or from the 
Executive Power. In all the thirteen Constitutions which 
have been elaborated from 1791 to 1870, on every occasion 
that the right of peace and war, or the land and naval forces 
have been treated of, it has been to place the exercise of the 
one and the command of the others in the hands of the 
Executive Power — King, Consul, Emperor, or President — 
or in those of the legislative body. 

France has therefore remained " without a Constitution" 
from the date of the Revolution until the present time. 

The Revolutionists of 1791 believed ih^t they had accom- 
plished the separation between the federal power and the 
legislative or executive power by the 1st Article in Chapter V. 
of the Constituent National Assembly^ which said: — "The 
"judicial power can in no case be exercised by the legislative 
" body or the King." 

According to the same Constitution (Chap. III. Art. 2), the 
right of declaring . war belonged to the legislative body. 
"War can only be decided on by a decree of the legislative 
" body." 

The legislators, then, of to-day do no more than follow the 
errors of the Revolution, if they cannot understand that a 
Declaration of War ought to be a judicial act. 

It is clear, therefore, that in order to combat Revolution, 
as many wish to do, the arguments fall short if they do not 
spring from this fundamental basis ; to omit it or to neglect 
it is to leave the enemy master of the situation. 

I should add that what has impelled me to undertake this 
work, is the appeal which has been made on me to draw up 
a project of law for the establishment of a Tribunal for War 
in France. It appears that the idea of such an undertaking 
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has been dropped with the attempt to re-establish the mo- 
narchy. If it be so, the misfortune is great, and great is the 
deception. 

France is to-day weak, and much more so in consequence 
of her internal struggles than of her external defeats. I see 
only one way for a cessation of these struggles, which un- 
happily not only exist, between " the party of disorder," and 
*' the party of order/' but which render the latter, although 
in the majority, powerless before the minority. A neutral 
ground has to be discovered on which all opinions might 
unite. I mean an object for which men might Avork together. 
Where is it to be found if not in the project for establishing 
an institution which is equally necessary under all forms of 
Government; which is of pre-eminent interest For the 
country ; and which has nothing in common with the ideas 
and sentiments which divide into separate camps so many 
honest men ? 

There is in France one man who has already worked to 
reunite upright men in one common object, and I am proud 
to call him my friend. I speak of M. Le Play. I address 
myself, then, more particularly to him and to his friends, 
conjuring them to add to the other objects of the ^^ Reunion 
"of social Peace," that of presenting, and inducing the 
National Assembly to accept, a Law establishing for France 
a Court whose function shall be to resolve every question of 
Peace and War. 



The Four Wars of the French Eevolution. . 

(Translated from the French *) 



INTEODUCTION. 

In a brief addressed by His Holiness, Pius IX., to M. Lucien 
Brun and several of his colleagues in the National Assembly, there is 
the following passage : — 

" The obigin of the present evils has for its cause the 
" perverse employment of power and armies." 

Having read these words of the Pope, I hastened to procure the 
address which had called them forth. 1 found in it nothing I had 
sought. In presence of a fact so remarkable I could draw no other 
conclusion but this ; that the Pope had seized the occasion of an 
address from political persons, who were at the same time Catholics, 
to make an appeal through them to his flock, and to engage them to 
combat what ne indicated as '' the origin of present evils." 

The successor of St. Peter, the man who occupies his chair, could 
not speak of power and armies without having meditated on the means 
of preventing their abuse, and without having discovered it. 

These words are not addressed either to a Consistory of Cardinals 
or to a Council of Prelates, but to laymen and politicans. I can only 
conclude from this, that the means found by the Pope has relation to 
legislative measures. 

I was not long in my search for this explanation. I had been put 
on the track by former words of the Pope, which had likewise been 
pronounced by him without invitation on the part of those who listened 
to him, when he said : — 

" Let us throw the nets on another side ; let us throw them to the 
^^ right — let us throw them on the side of justice." 

The Pope indicated a thing that had to be done, and this thing was 

-- - - — — -■ ■ 

* '^' Lea Qaatre Guerres de la R^volation. Examinees Judiciairement pour d6montrer 
qa'elles auraient 4t6 impossibles sans la Suppression des Fonctions du Conseil Prive par I'Acte 
du Parlement de 1705." Par M. Urquhart. Paris: Librairie Gen^rale, 72, Boulevard 
Haossmann. 
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new. It was also necessary, and he considered it practicable ; for his 
words do not fall on water. 

What is more new, or what is more necessary than justice ? But 
justice exists only by judgment ; and judgment cannot be given with- 
out a tribunal. The appeal made by the Pope to Catholics I 
explain then as a proposal to establish in France a judicial control 
over the exercise of power and the command of armies, and thus to 
insure henceforward their employment in the maintenance and not 
the overthrow of the reign of charity, justice, and peace. With this 
conviction, and with this object, I propose to clear up certain points 
which may present difficulties in the accomplishment of the work ; 
difficulties which by no means exist in the matter itself, but which 
arise entirely from the manner of appreciating things which predo- 
minates in our epoch. I mean to say, in other words, that the abuse 
in the employment of power and armies springs from the abuse of 
thought. 

It is firstly as a Protestant that I undertake this task ; because I 
cannot be suspected of desiring the predominance of any religious 
supremacy whatever ; and because as a Protestant I inherit the Canon 
and Pontifical Law in the department of moral theology, which Pro- 
testants have never repudiated, and by which they are bound and 
have to direct themselves as much as those who have not departed 
from the same code in its dogmatic portion. This thesis I should not 
hesitate to maintain for all, as it has been the rule for myself, if I had 
to maintain it alone ; but it has also been indicated in an implicit 
manner by the greatest of jurists (Grotius), himself a Protestant, 
and in a direct and positive manner by the greatest of Catholic writers 
in the last century, M. DE Maistre. 

In the second place I undertake the task as an Englishman, because 
it is from England that the new scourge has arisen which afflicts 
the world, against which a remedy has now to be found. 

If the evil comes from England it is from her that you will draw 
the remedy by an examination of the causes and consequences of the 
violation of laws ^and maxims which formerly ruled, if not always the 
conduct, at least the hearts of men. 

The history of these events has not been written. If it had been I 
should have nothing to say; the evil would not exist, the remedy 
would not be to seek. The remedy has to be sought, because history 
has been perverted. It is found the moment that this history is 
rectified. 

If I have any pretention to be heard it is, on the one hand, thart I 
have laboured long in the investigation of facts with the object of 
seeking the remedy in their causes ; and on the other, that the solution 
which I have to offer is most concise and most simple. 

I begin by proposing this solution. The " Great Wars" of Europe 
in modern times are owing to a crime against the municipal law com- 
mitted by the Lord Chancellor of England in placing the Great Seal 
to a draft of a treaty in blank, by means of which William III. was 
enabled to scheme, first with France and then against her, for the 
partition of the Spanish monarchy. 



Functions of the Privy Council in Abeyance, 1 1 

The consequences of this act awoke in England the sentiment of 
law ; and to prevent such crimes in future the Parliament restored 
the ancient powers of the Privy Council with respect to negotiations, 
treaties, ana wars. 

Later on, melancholy influences produced an abrogation of this law, 
aud left to the men, thenceforward called ministers, the absolute faculty 
of negotiating, of treating, and of striking foreign nations at their own 
good pleasure. 

I pass by the period anterior to this event and apply myself to the 
exposition of the law which put a stop to this arbitrary action, and of 
that which produced its revival. 

I must, hQwever, dispose of the preliminary objection, that to esta- 
blish a rule for England, would not establish one for other na- 
tions. I affirm the contrary; judging first by facts, and secondly 
by human character. With regard to the facts, it is England who 
has acted directly in all hostile measures by drawing others after 
her; and this I am about to demonstrate. With regard to the 
motives which influence mankind, I assert that the example for good 
is not less powerful than the example for evil. I say, moreover, that 
the universal mental disorder which allows Governments to draw the 
sword without the knowledge of nations, arises because there nowhere 
exists any system which requires that a judicial process shall be pre- 
viously taken in such cases. There is one, it is true, which exists on 
European soil. But no one has discovered it ; and when the thing 
has been stated it has not been understood ; or if by accident a single 
individual has been compelled to see it, he has set himself to destroy 
it or to prevent others from perceiving it. 

The system to which I have here alluded belongs to the Turks 
That which is necessary for the recommencement of a new era is the 
sight of a Christian and European nation resolved to be not less just 
and provident than the Pagans of the old world and the Mussulmans 
pf to-day.* 

It is the dispositions of men, not their reasonings, which determine 
events, and these dispositions are not simple but complex as regards their 
operation. Love alone does not rule the world, but love combined 
with hatred. It is not sufficient to love cleanliness, politeness, or 
probity in order to keep people clean, polished, and honest ; there 
IS required in addition to this a horror of dirt, rudeness, and falsehood. 

In the same manner the nation cannot preserve justice in its rela- 
tions with other nations without horror of theft, and of the shedding of 
innocent blood. The sight then, even in our epoch, of a nation, were 
it the smallest and the feeblest of duchies or republics, which 
should have for its rule never to act but conformably to the law which 
all recognise in their hearts, would suffice to cause every inhabitant 
of this quarter of the globe to go back on himself, and would produce 
from this examination a sentiment of admiration for a people who 
love justice and loathe crime, From admiration to imitation there is 
only one step. 

* See Appendix, No. 1, Laws of Mahomet upon War and Peace. 
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THE PEIVY COUNCIL AND THE CABINET COUNCIL. 

I have already referred to that which for me is the great historical 
event ; namely, the apposition of the Great Seal of England by Lord 
Chancellor Sombrs to a draft of a treaty sent in blank, and which 
in that state was despatched to Holland to become the Treaty of 
October 11,1698, between William III. and Louis XIV., for the 
partition, on. the death of Charles IL, of the Spanish monarchy.' 
Although at that period the private Cabinet, then called " The Cabal,' 
had in part usurped the functions of the Privy Council by the simple 
process of not summoning to its sittings such of its members as were 
not members of the Cabinet,* a process which in its result has revo- 
lutionised Europe, and produced the present chaos — traditions were 
not entirely forgotten, and the Law was still in force with respect 
to the duties of *^ the Great Officers of the Crown." Lord Somers, 
therefore, was put upon his trial on the charge of High Treason for 
having obeyed the King in so affixing the U-reat Seal to an illegal 
act. In a previous generation the Duke of Somerset had been put 
upon his trial for his life for having even treated with the representa- 
tives of foreign powers in the absence of " the other members of the 
Council." 

That which happened to the Fabii, who were acquitted by the 
Koman Senate, notwithstanding the condemnation of the Fecials, 
happened to Lord Somers. The House of Lords acquitted him with- 
out leaving him to the impeachment of the House of Commons ; 
but those jreers did not, like the Roman senators, devote themselves 
to death in expiation of their crime. 

The consequences of this fatal Treaty were experienced in the end, 
and the men of that day bethought themselves of going back to the 
causes which produced such consequences, in order to rectify them. 
Seeing the impossibility of doing this by means of the unwritten Law 
— the Common Law as it is called — ^they had recourse as a means of 
prevention to legislation ; means very simple, it is true, but quite 
sufficient to prevent similar acts in the future, as I think I shall be 
able to demonstrate. 

These means consisted in passing a law to re-enact the manner in 
which the royal prerogative should be exercised. This law was con- 
tained in the Act of Settlement which established the Hanoverian 
dynasty on the throne; so that according to the intention of the 
authors of that Act, the re-establishment of the Privy Council was 
the condition of the establishment of the new dynasty in England. 
The following are the words of that Statute : — 

* f* Such men as Lord Somers declared themselves in manner most decided against all 
Government by means of a Cabinet. ^ It is an invention of wicked ministers/ said he, ' that 
peace and war, as also other affairs of the highest importance, should be definitively deter- 
mined by a Cabal deliberating in secret, and only formally passing through the Privy Council. 
.If this method obtains we shall never be able to make those who give advice responsible for 
the advice which they give !" T%e British Constitution, By Edward Fischel, translated 
from the German by 0. H. Vogel, vol. ii.> p. 407. Paris : Keenwald, 15, Bue des Saints 
Pferes. 



The 12 and 13 William III, repealed by 4 Anne. xj 

" That from and after the time that the further limitation* by 
'' this Act shall take effect, all matters and things relating to the well- 
" governing of this Kingdom, which are properly cognisable in the 
" Privy Council by the laws and customs of this realm, shall be 
" transacted there, and all Resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed 
" by such of the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the 
'^ same."f 

But before the new dynasty was introduced into England, the 
parliamentary courtiers of the rising sun tore asunder this bridle, 
destroyed this safeguard, voted the abolition of this law, and sub- 
stituted nothing in its place. This was done by a clause in an Act 
of Parliament which was passed in the fourth year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, and which appears in these terms : 

" That the said clause" (the same I have just cited) " is and shall 
^' be by this Act annulled and revoked as if the same had not been 
" made, t 

There is here a most important matter which I cannot pass over in 
silence, for it demonstrates positively and negatively how incompa- 
tible the exercise of the functions of the Privy Council is with the 
modern system — ^that is to say, with the system which confers all 
power on the Ministers who enjoy the confidence of the parliamentaiy 
«iajority.§ 

The Act of Settlement contained another clause which would have 
irendered the establishment of the parliamentary system impossible ; 
a system respecting which such delusion exists at the present day, 
that people talk of constitutional guarantees ; just as if this system 
were for its result the rendering of arbitrary power impossible, when, 
in fact, it has itself created arbitrary power ; just, too, as if the people 
were to find in it a protection against the abuse of power, when it is 
precisely this system that has reduced the people to the condition of 
slavery and of moral and intellectual degraclation in which they now 
are ; for by this clause it was enacted that " no person who has an 
" office or place of profit under the king, or receives a pension from 
" the Crown, shall be capable of sen/ing as a member of the 
^' House of Commons," This clause underwent the same fate as the 
-clause relating to the Privy Council ; for it was repealed by the Act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of Queen Anne. 

* The Act of Settlement was to " limit* the succession of the Crown. The title of it is : 
** An Act for the farther limitation of the Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties 

• of the subject." 

t 12th & 13th William III., c. 2, a. d. 1701. J 4 Anne, c. 8, 8. 24. 

§ ^* The restraining clause of the Act of Settlement was, nevertheless, abrogated b^ a law 
made in the reign of Queen Anne, which was a necessary consequence of the parliamentary 
- regime thenceforward established. The Parliament wishing to secure to itself the exercise, 
or, at least, the control of all authority, could not tolerate at its side a Council of the Crown, 
which was free to be composed at the royal will of men of all parties. As the ytiW of a delibe- 
rative assembly only manifests itself by the majority, the Crown was obliged to form from 
the elements of such majority a government . . . The consequence of this innovation has 
i^been the disappearance of the personal responsibility of ministers, but only for the political 

• acts of the ministry. The Cabinet having no legally defined existence keeps no record of its 
^deliberations. The Sovereign no longer assists at the deliberations of this conclave, which is 
^unrecognised by the law. The practice of the Cabinet deliberating without the King only 
•^obtained, however, in the reign of George I., who did not understand English.'' — Fischel 
■vol. ii. p. 407-8. 



14 Recards no longer exist. 

Arbitrary and [illegal power being thug introduoed wer^i ooiiceaTed 
from the ey^s of the nation by the novel phrase, " Ministerial 
Responsibility ;" a thing which conld not exist. For from tb^ moment 
that there were no longer " great officers of the Grown" respon^ble 
each one for bis acts in his own department, no one could be prose- 
cuted, and every prosecution, separate or collective, became impossible 
from the time when the evidence of the acts themselves was effaced, and 
when it further became impossible for the House of Commons, chilled 
" The Great Inquisition," to exhibit articles of impeachment befofe 
the House of Peers, called ** The Great TribuuaL" From that time 
everything passed in secret No one knew or could know either whcr 
had advised a measure or who had executed it« 

The House of Commons could not obtaifl eitheif agnatutei^ of 
orders ; neither had they any authority for comulting records^ Re- 
cords no longer existed,^ 

If, on the one hand. Ministerial Responsibility lent a false security 
to the new system, the irresponsibility, on the other hand, which re- 
sulted therefrom, did not make itself f elt« 

It had no action in the interior of the country; and the reaction 
(in wars, taxes, and debts) was not at all connected, according to the 
new ideas, with the recent usurpation, or with any cause whatever, 
but simply with events, and with what now began to be called 
"policy." If people suffered from it, no one blamed either the 
government or himself, but only the crimes and violences of foreign 
governments. 

These ministers were at home not held in great awe. They walked 
the streets like others without guards and without parade. Had 
they struck a cobbler they would have been taken into custody like 
anybody else by the police. As ministers they could not appoint a 
beadle or administer an oath to a witness. If they wished to prosecute 
the humblest of criminals they were powerless to do so in their 
official character, and they had to go before the Courts like tbe^ 
meanest of their fellow-countrymen^ 

A remarkable case just now presents itself. We are at the hun- 
dred and twenty-third day of a trial instituted by Government before 
three judges and a jury. It is the trial of an individual who i^ 
accused ot forgery and perjury. No evidence is admitted without 
a verification of the documents if it be in writing, or without cross- 
examination, if it be oral; everything being delivered on oath. The 
verdict of the jury has to be given unanimously, and the death of a 
single juryman would render the proceedings null and void. All 
commentary by newspapers ia prohibited under pabi ef fine and im"- 
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* What has happened since I wrote these four worda ought to open the eyes of the most 
blind. I speak o£ the diplomatic eommunicatiobs between^ PruBsift and Italy in 1866, and of 
the He given by Prince Bi«narok to Creaeral La Marmora^ We- there see affurs the 
most important treated in private conversations, and consigned te> documents whieh 
remain in the hands of a private individual, and for which one may seek in vain at the 
Foreign Office. What is more nataral than that the result of these private conversations, 
and that what was treated in them, should have beenr infamy and crime ? SUch is the per- 
leetionAted result of peruMmeni «mb€uaie$; tt practke whieh^ in the absence of all judicial- 
cootroiy has changed the >ela;tion» between natioAs into the omspbacica of some mdividua1s> 
directed now against one nation and now against another* 



ff^at a Legal Procedure is. 15 

prisonment ; they have to confine themselves to a simple report of what 
passes.* 

The judges instruct th# jury as to the application of the law ; and 
they direct the inquiry according to the rules of evidence. After- 
wards the jury will return its verdict; the judges will pronounce sen- 
tence according to the law which is applicable to the case. 

We see here what a legal procedure is ; very dififerent, it is true^ 
from what takes place in France in a like case. We have the co- 
operation of four distinct powers : the legislative power from which 
proceed ** the statutes" (regulations called laws made by Parliament) ; 
the judicial power in the persons of the judges ; the independence of 
good sense represented by the jury ; and, finally, the governmental 
action which brings the accused before the court. This method of pro- 
cedure is what our forefathers discovered for the purpose of repress- 
ing crime and protecting innocence. 

All this apparatus^ all this labour, and all this care is taken in order 
that there should be no error with respect to the deeds of one single 
private individual, who acted solely by his own means and at his 
own risk, not to those of ft high functionary who disposes of the 
resources of a whole nation. 

We possess this admirable invention, and we apply it every day in 
thousands of eases. We derive benefit from it ; we do not wish to 
change it, though we change everything ; we take a pride in it ; and 
yet the idea never occurs of applying it to the only class of men who 
use the resources of every one for the purpose of committing crimes, 
and who at will compromise the entire nation ; for it becomes by their 
acts at once a criminal and a victim. 

From the accession of William III. down to the present time, not A 
single hour of the sort of examination which has been applied during 
three months to the Tichbome case, has been devoted to the whole of 
the affairs treated by the English Ministers. 

At this moment an expedition directed against an African King is 
leaving the shores of England, and the newspapers are discussing li 
project of destroying his capital by fire. Here then is a case in 
which, instead of a single individual and the property of a single 
family, as in the Tichborne trial, the question is one affecting a whole 
people. Not only have the Ashantees to sufi'er, but the English 
troops who are sent to a country where the climate is deadly^ and the 
English nation which has to defray the cost of the expedition. There 
is here no investigation — no inquiry 1 Orders have been given in 
several public offices of London to despatch troops, to furnish pro- 
visions, and to freight ships ; and this is all. 

If hostilities could only have been commenced after a judicial in- 
quiry — as was formerly the case at Rome — ^the King of the Ashantees 
would have been put on his trial like any private individual accused 
of a crime meriting the punishment of deatn. 

* The trial here referred to has afforded a new application of this regalation. The news- 
papers — the Times especially — accompanied their reports with an analysis of the evidence in 
which they sometimes placed the evidence of the day in jaxtarposition with the contradictory 
etid«noe given on a ionner occasion. This wai formally prohibited by the Cowl ; for^ as the 
Chief Jastice observed, it was assuming the province of the jury. 



i6 Difference between a judicial and a political Affair, 

In the country whei'e I now reside, an accident having lately 
occurred on a railway, an inquiry was the result ; and the negligence 
of a superior employe having been proved, us also that of an inferior 
servant, the former was condemned to pay a fine of fifty francs, and 
the latter to two months' imprisonment. Negligence is in itself not a 
crime subject to punishment by human law, out it becomes so when 
injury ensues. 

The English Minister at the Hague has not been imprisoned for 
two months ; the Minister for Foreign Affairs in London has not been 
mulcted in a fine of fifty francs. The war against the Ashantees, 
nevertheless, resulted from the neglect of the former to execute the 
orders which lie had received, and from the culpability of the latter 
in submitting to the disobedience of his subordinate. 

The Swiss railway accident was a judicial affair ; the War on the 
Gold Coast was a political affair. 

The proposition which is now being submitted to the Assembly at 
Versailles, having for its object the establishment of a tribunal which 
shall alone be competent to decide questions of peace and war, would 
have a double effect. It would prevent insubordination in the 
servants of a State, and would lift public affairs out of the mire in 
which they are now plunged. It would also prevent an entire nation 
from becoming, without its will, or even its knowledge, guilty of 
murder and false witness ; for we always slander those to whom we 
do violence. 

The remedy for this is very simple ; too simple, indeed, for the men 
of the present generation, unless tnere should spring up among them 
a great mind capable of directing their attention to it, and of com- 
pelling them to accept it. 

When your government proposes to declare war against a people, 
it accuses that people of a capital crime ; for war is a sentence of 
death. All that you have to do is to place the nation so accused in the 
dock as a criminal. Your government is, at present, accuser, judge, 
and executioner at the same time. 

Can we be astonished that a system which so offends against reason 
and natural justice creates the social situation which we observe 
around us ? The only logical means of warding off revolution is the 
Law ; if you are unwilling to return to the one you must absolutely 
and necessarily fall into the other. Li my own country there have 
long existed factions, and in the midst of the noise produced by their 
contention the complaints of the class who have been the chief suf- 
ferers have remained without effect. In this way is it also that dis- 
content changes rapidly to revolt. 

If I have succeeded in rescuing a portion of my fellow-country- 
men from revolution, I have only been enabled to do .so by present- 
ing to them the law as a remedy; for if the Parliamentary Law 
passed in the reign of William III., for controlling the arbitrary 
action of the Cabinet has been repealed, the Common Law still exists, 
though virtue and knowledge are wanting in the nation to take ad- 
vantage of it as a means of protection. 

*^ The result of this measure" (the repeal of the clause in the Act 



Act of Anne has not changed the Common Law. 17 

of Settlement), "is to leave the matter precisely where it was accord- 
" ing to the Common Law before the Act of Settlement. It has in 
*' no respect changed the Common Law," — says Mr. Anstey in his 
Treatise on the Constitution of England.* The idea of finding safety 
in a restoration of the Law destroyed at once all political speculation 
and gave a new birth to the upright man and citizen, whom the par- 
liamentary rSgime has destroyed. 

In the Appendix to this letter will be found some extracts which 
show the sort of instruction that has been received by the men of 
whom I speak, with respect to the remedies which the English Con- 
stitution offers ;t and to prove that they have acted and are still act- 
ing in this sense, I subjoin the text of a passage taken from a recent 
French publication.} 

France has systematically copied the errors of England, and after- 
wards exceeded them. Cannot she be enlightened by the rectification 
which is here attempted ? Can she not be struck at the present 
critical time by the exposition given in this letter of the internal and 
administrative cause of the wars which England has made, but in 
which she (France) has been the principal sufferer, and of the exis- 
tence in England herself of a school of men who for thirty years, 
after profound study, have discovered in the past the remedy for the 
evils of the present, and a protection agamst the horrors of the 
future ? 

Their maxims, however, differ in nothing essentially from what 
the Pope has announced in the remarkable words above cited on the 
perverse employment of power and armies; and from those which 
M. LuciEN Brun has recently addressed to the youth of France on 
the unhappincss of a country governed by men who do not, respect 
the Law. Our associations of working men propose to their fellow- 
countrymen ftie means of preventing this evil employment of power and 
armies, and this government of nations by men who violate the Law. 



NECESSITY OF A TRIBUNAL FOR WAR. 

The dissimilarity between the Greeks and the Romans shows itself 
in nothing so clearly as this ; namely, that the latter, fearing their 
own passions, imposed on themselves a bridle the most remarkable in 
the institutions of the human race by separating judicial powers in 
matters relating to foreign nations from royal, senatorial, and popular 
functions ; a thing w^hicn they did not do as regards the exercise of 
hese powers amongst citizens. 

The Greeks had the idea of a supreme court, but its attributions 
were restricted in the nature of a familien gerichte. They knew no- 
thing of the Jus Gentium. 

The Greeks, however, and especially the Athenians, were far from 
falling into the state in which modern Europe now is. They had no 

* Anstey on the Constitution of England, p. 307. 

t See Appendix, No. 2. Constitutional Remedies. 

% See AppendiX) No. 8. The Foreign Affairs Committee^* 



i8 Pretended Hostility to Russia. 

Cabinet; In other words^ their decisions, if not judicial, were at least 
not secret. 

Themistocles, who, was first minister, as we should say, once 
attempted to act without the previous assent of the people, pretending 
the necessity of secresy, in order to derive advantage from the opera- 
tion. It was not a question of undertaking a war, but of a miutary 
operation. The Athenians, up to a certain point, admitted the justice 
of his request, and declared tliemselves ready to allow him to act 
secretly ; but on the sole condition that his plan, on being submitted 
to the judgment of one competent and honest man, should be approved 
of by the latter. Observe: — a single man. The man chosen was 
Aristides. We know the result. 

Modern Europeans go to school. They study there especially the 
languages and history of the Greeks and Komans. They know then 
what I have just related. - But on arriving at manhood they appear to 
lay on one side all they have learned as children, and to treat it as 
puerile. 

Without having thought of the incident just narrated, but enlight- 
ened by the knowledge of events of our day in their secret motives, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that none of the modern wars could 
ever have been made if modern nations had fallen on the expedient 
invented by the Athenians, and required for the sanction of hos- 
tilities the verdict of a single man ; that is to say, of an intelligent 
and upright man taken from outside the petty circle called the 
Cabinet. 

This conviction I have not only expressed in a general manner, but 
I have applied it to divers cases ; and there are some so clear and so 
striking, -that the dates alone would have sufficed to render it impos- 
sible for anv man whatever to give a verdict in their favour. Such, 
for example, as the war of England against DosT Mohammed, 
announced under pretext of his connexion with Eussia, and under- 
taken after the exchange with St. Petersburg of explanations the 
most satisfactory. The war once made, the dates were disguised by 
publishing the papers in separate books, and by making them appear 
with an inverted order of dates and at Intervals of time. That 
which had to be concealed was the connivance between two Ministers, 
the English and the Russian, in order to make Dost Mohammed pass 
as the ally of Russia. Under this pretext an English army was sent 
to Cabul to dethrone that Prince, and that country was thrown into 
the arms of Russia. This object was accomplished not only by sup- 
pressions, but by positive forgeries committed in the despatches of the 
British Envoy at Cabul before they were delivered to the public. 

So true it is that a war, the causes of which have been previously 
concealed, cannot be understood afterwards ; and so true also is it that 
that which is so easy to understand when the question is how to pre- 
vent it, becomes unexplainable after it has been done. 

But, it will be said, this matter only relates to barbarians with 
whom common rights (the words of Sir Robert Peel) are not ob- 
served. I pass then to the wars made by England with France, in 
which the same process will be found. 



England resumes War with France tuithout Explanation. 19 

In 1806 the two nations were weary of the war. The Minister, 
Pitt, was overthrown in England, and Mr. Fox was put in his place 
for the purpose of .facilitating peace. The negotiations which were 
opened at Paris, terminated. The English negotiator announced to 
his court that all questions between England and France were defini- 
tively settled. The war was, however, resumed by the act of England, 
and not one word of explanation was ever given to justify the eight 
years of ravage which ensued 

I say that if the English nation had then required, as a condition 
for the resumption of hostilities, the assent of a single man not com- 
promised in the affair, that third war with France could never have 
been made. I might say as much, in the way of parenthesis, of the two 
which had preceded it, and of the fourth which had to follow. 

I base this declaration of impossibility on the real motive of that 
war, which was not less devoid of legal motive than that of 1838 
against Dost Mohammed, and which could only have been explained 
by forgeries, if explanation of it had been demanded. 

I shall be asked what that motive was and how I came to know it. 
It 18 not in written history that it is to be found ; but it is written in 
characters of bronze in that real history which no one reads ; that is 
to say, in the public documents. It is England herself who, in a 
solemn "DeOlaration" bearing date December 7th, 1807, avowed 
that the resumption of hostilities with France in 1806 was induced 
by no act or pretention of France, nor by any interest on the part of 
England. 

1 say then with a certainty and an authority which no man of good 
faith will question, that the previous assent to that war of a man not 
compromised by and not in the secrets of the Cabinet, and with the 
prospect of future responsibility, was impossible. 

What then was the explanation given by the English Government 
in that document, and what its justification for such a crime ? 

There was none. It acknowledged the fact in its nakedness, and 
placed it to the account of "policy." But that document does not 
confine itself to this incident ot the struggle which had then been going 
on since 1793, which afterwards lasted until 1816, and into the circle of 
which all the nations of Europe were drawn. The war with Turkey 
(the bombardment of Constantinople by the English without a decla- 
ration of war), is explained in the same terms, as having had nothing to 
do with English interests ; that is to say, that it was without cause or 
pretext. Causes and pretexts which would certainly have been 
required by a man appointed to investigate the case; and in the 
absence of charges against the accused (the adverse party) it would 
have been impossible to pronounce a sentence. 

Four Wars between England and Franck. 

The first war against France had been commenced by England. 
(It is not here necessary to take into account Russia and Prussia, 
who were powerless without the fleets, money, and support of Eng- 
land). 

She had made it without a declaration of war« 

b2 



20 English Falsification of Lord PThitworth's Note. 

She could not have made it otherwise ; for the pretended motives 
put forward for it would have been inadmissible in a legal document^ 
which could only have contained the alleged and proved injuries, and 
the refusal to make reparation. 

It was made in consequence of events which had occurred in the 
interior of France. It is true that there had been a violation by the 
National Convention of certain stipulations contained in the Treaty 
of Westphalia respecting Alsace and Lorraine. But as England 
did not take grounds on this infraction, and as nobody thought of 
it until the Congress of Vienna in 1814, it is useless to speak of it 
here.* 

The second war happened in consequence of the refusal of England 
to restore Malta (according to the Treaty of Amiens). But the nego- 
tiations which preceded the resumption of hostilities in 1803, are 
too remarkable to be passed over. Lord Whitworth was the 
English Plenipotentiary. According to a note sent by him on the 
10th of May to M. de Talleyrand, the French propositions were 
rejected because of Bussia : ^' And this proposition having been 
^* judged impracticable by the refusal of His Majesty the Emperor of 
" Russia to accede to it^ These are the words which we find in the 
note referred to. The question had reference to the island of Malta, 
w^hicli France had proposed to place in the hands of Austria, Russia, 
or Prussia, until the two Governments could arrive at an agreement 
with respect to it. England declared that she could not accept the 
intervention of other Powers, with the sole exception of Russia, and 
the Russian Emperor on his side refused it. The affair is thus nar- 
rated by Lord Ha wkesbury, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a 
letter to Lord Whitworth, dated May 7, 1803. 

The words having reference to Russia which I have cited from Lord 
Whitworth, do not appear in his note printed among the other 
papers presented to Parliament 1 This suppression caused the French 
Government to accuse the English Government of having falsified the 
note in question ; and this charge it established by publishing the 
original note in the Moniteur. There can be no doubt regarding 
the truth of the accusation ; for we have the reply of Talleyrand 
to the same note (dated May 12), in which he expressed himself as 
follows: "That which your Excellency mentions in your note of 
« the 20th of this month" (20th of Floreal, which answers to the 10th 
of May), "is based on the refusal of the Emperor of Russia to 
" consent to it." This reply was published by the English Govern- 
ment, but only after the debate in the House, and alter orders had 
been given tot the recommencement of hostilities. So true it is that 
knowledge after the event is good for nothing. Talleyrand's note 
was published on the 24th of May, and already, that is to say, on the 
16th, letters of marque had been issued and an embargo pro- 
claimed.f 

^— ^^^-^— ^^^ — ■ - -■ — - ■ - _ , ,. 

* The Emperor of Germany based his declaration of war on this act of the Convention. , I 
Bpeak here only of England. 

t M. Damy, in his " History of FrAnce," Bays, in speaking of the rupture of 1808 : 



Russia as a Peace'tnaker. 2i 

I find in an anonymous history the following very curious passage 
regarding the conduct of Eussia in this affair : — 

" Bussia all the while appeared in the shape of a peacemaker, 
"though WOEONZOW, the Czar's Ambassador in London undis- 
" ffuisedly censured the Addington Ministry for their yielding con- 
*^ duct at Amiens ; and in recommending joint action to prevent the 
" dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire^ took pains to convince the 
" English statesmen that Bonaparte rCosait pas se brouilller avec 



« vous."* 



It is to be remarked that these terrible undertakings were induced 
neither by the " policy" of the Government nor any national interest ; 
and still less by any popular passion. Passion there was when the 
war was once commenced, but it was a factitious passion based on the 
perversion of mind known by the name of national honour ; honour 
distinct from justice. Instead of yielding to popular impulse, as 
people were pleased to explain the conduct of the Government, that 
Government had the greatest diflSculty in procuring its projects to be 
accepted; as the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who nad taken part in 
commencing these four wars, avowed without evasion. It is true 
that this avowal was made to a foreign potentate, " in whose interest 
" and under whose influence" all these wars of the revolution were 
made.t 

The results of the two first wars were, that France took possession 
of Hanover, the crown of which was worn by the King of England, 
of Holland, of the countries belonging to the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and of Italy. She had, notwithstanding, reached the end of 
her resources, and had no other object in view but that of securing 
peace on the condition that she might retain her conquests. 

England, who was equally exhausted, though in consequence of 
fruitless efforts, was desirous of peace. She declared in her reasons 
for negotiating that the war had no object j and that she possessed no 
further means of continuing it. 

So that the two parties were disposed to treat on the footing that all 
conquests acquired should be retained. 

Tne negotiations therefore opened at Paris on the basis of tUi pos- 
sidetis. 

The Treaty, however, which was negotiated gave Hanover back to 
En^and, abandoned Malta to her, and surrendered to her the Cape 
of Good Hope, which an English expedition had seized upon, during 
the negotiations. « 

Let us suppose that the Privy Council had intervened at this 
point only. 

'* The English Minister, without a dechiratlon of war, caused to be seized on the high seas 
1200 French and Batavian ships," 

An English historian sa^s : " The orders in Council with respect to letters of marque and 
the prodamatbn of an embargo, which were published two days after the return of Lord 
Whitworth, led to the capture or detention of, 200 French and Batavian ships, having cargoes 
on board of the value of three millions sterling." — KnighVs Pictorial History of England. 

* State Policy of Modem Europe, from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the 
present time. — Vol. it p. 51, 1857. 

t Lord Castlereagh ; see his letters in the Appendix, Nos. 4 and 5. 



22 Questions the Privy Council must have asked. 

The Govemmeut presents itself before the Council to obtain its 
assent to the new war which it proposes to make, saying to it, " It is 
^^ necessary to resume hostilities with France." 

The Council would ask if France had refused to comply with the 
demands made upon her, or if she had advanced new pretensions. 
The Government would have had to reply what it published after the 
resumption of hostilities in order to justify them ; — 

*^ No 1 France has not refused any of our demands. She has ad- 
" vanced no new pretension." 

" On what grounds then do you desire to make war?" the Council 
would ask. 

The Government would then have to answer : *^ But France has 
" refused to consent to the dismemberment of a third Power for the 
" profit of a fourth." 

The Council would then have insisted upon knowing whether these 
conditions were embraced in the first project of agreement, and the 
Government would have found it impossible to say that they formed 
any part of it. 

During the course of these negotiations a separate peace had been 
signed at Paris by M. d'Oubril, the Russian Ambassador; a peace 
wnich was based on the sfatm ante bellum^ which for Bussia was the 
same thing as the uti possidetis ; for she had neither gained nor lost 
territory. She by this means had left England alone face to face with 
France. It is true that the Emperor refused to ratify the act of his 
Ambassador, under the pretext that he had exceeded his powers. But 
the English Government was not the dupe of this manoeuvre ; for we 
find in an ofiicial pamphlet the following passage ; — 

^* It is not worth while any longer to disguise the truth. He 
" (M. d'Oubril) was furnisned with full powers to conclude a 
^' peace, and, let us tell the truth, such a pea^e as he made ; namely, 
^* the status ante bellum as regards Russia." * 

The change which took place at St. Petersburg is, in this pamphlet, 
explained according to its manner by the English Government. That 
which is evident for us is, that Russia profited by the occasion to 
attach the then English Government to nerself more strongly than 
ever. She gave herself the air of having been extraordinarily generous, 
and put herself forward as acting only in view of the interests of 
England and those of Europe in refusing to make peace with France. 
The news of the refusal of the Emperor arrived just in time to break 
dp the English negotiations at Paris. The incident is thus narrated 
in '« The State of the Negotiation :" 

" In the mean time arrived the important intelligence of the refusal 
'^ of the Emperor of Russia to ratify tne act concluded by M.d'Oubbil, 
^^ and about the same period of time an official assurance tq the Go- 

* ^* State of the Negotiation, with details of its progress and causes of its determination 
in the recall of the Earl of Lauderdale,** p. 57 ; a pamphlet published by the Grovemment in 
order that ** in the necessary delay of the official papers the public may be enabled to 
form a due estimate of the conduct of His Majesty's IClnisters." London: Printed for 
John Stockdale, Piccadilly. 1806. See Appendix, No. 6. 
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*^ vernment of England that His Imperial Majesty of the Bussias would 
" conclude no peace but in concert with Great Britain. 

" Here was, therefore, a third era in the negotiations since the 
" arrival of the Earl of Lauderdale. His lordship was itow raised 
^' to higher ground."* 

This is to say, that the English negotiator made fresh demands on 
account of England, and added demands thereto on account of 
Eussia. The English Government, according to its own words, was 
quite ready to forward the Bussian demands without knowing what 
they were. I find in a despatch from London, drawn up after the 
ai'rival of the disavowal of M. d'Oubril, and addressed to Lord 
Lauderdale on the 4th of September, 1806, the following pas- 
sage: — 

'^ In a few days we shall probably learn the new projects and future 
^^ intentions of Mussioy which mt^t necessarily be taken ini;o account in 
" all negotiations yet to comer 

This was literally the " State of the Negotiation" in the month of 
August, 1806. 

I say that it would have been impossible for the Privy Council, 
having been thus put in possession of the facts before the first shot 
was fired, to have given its assent to the resumption of hostilities ; 
the Privy Council, as constituted by the Act of Parliament of the 
12th year of the reign of William IH., by which each member 
of that Council had to sign his name to the advice he gave, the book 
being in the custody of an officer appointed for the purpose, and pro- 
ducible on the demand of Parliament ; in order that each might be 
prosecuted on a criminal charge, for having given advice not conform- 
able to the Law, the honour of the Crown, and the interest of the 
Kingdom. 

The most instructive part of this resumi remains to be indicated. 
In such a check the Government itself would have found a refuge 
against the sort of pressure to which it succumbed. This pressure 
consisted, not only in the superior faculties and trained intellects of 
the diplomatists whom the English Ministers had to encounter, but 
also in the insubordination of their own agents, who acted in concert 
with the agents of other countries, and who involved and compro- 
mised them. 

Alison, the English historian par excellence of this period, thus 
relates the incident of the return of Lord Whitworth : — 

" As a last resource, finding the English Ambassador very deter- 
" mined, Talleyrand proposed an arrangement by which the island 
" of Malta should be surrendered to Gi'eat Britain in perpetuity for 
" a proper equivalent. But Lord Whitworth did not consider that 
" he was authorised to negotiate an arrangement which amounted to 
" an exchange of territory in place of an indemnity in the nature of 
" a guarantee for the future. Lord Whitworth demanded his pass- 
" ports and received them on the 12th of May." 

* " State of the Negotiation," p. 87. 



24 Demands of England not refused. 

It is evident according to this statement that the rapture was in 
fact the act of Lord Whitworth. 

In the same way the resumption of hostilities in 1806 was never 
decided by the English Cabinet. The negotiations were broken by 
the English negotiator of his own accord and without instructions. 
So at least was the matter presented to the public ; it was therefore, 
a thing that could be done. In the explanation given to the country 
the affair is stated as follows : — 

" The Earl of Lauderdale saw that his mission was finiahed, 
^* demanded his passports and returned." 

This phrase came after the following : — 

" The demands of England were not refused." 

He says afterwards, however, and in this consists the sole pretext 
for the war : — 

" The demands of Kussia, still more just and moderate, were all 
^' refused."* 

We have here especially to note that if the case of war had been 
presented to the Council on the basis of the Russian demands, still the 
Council could not have given its assent to it. That is to say, if Eng- 
land had the title and right, in virtue of a pretended engagement 
with Bussia, to demand from France that justice should be done to 
the Russian claims, the Council would still have been unable to assent 
to it. For the Russian claims in nowise bore on grievances proved 
or even alleged by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and only related to 
concessions which had to be made to it, not by France, but by the 
Ottoman Empire ; namely, certain concessions on the coasts of the 
Adriatic, in the Ionian Isles, and the Danubian Principalities.t 

No stipulation of this sort could have place in a treaty in which 
the Sublime Porte was not a co-signatary. The terms of the refusal 
which the French Government opposed to this demand, show at once 
the indignation which it produced, and the just foresight which 
dictated the refusal. 

Impunity of Guilty Ministers. 

I have spoken above of forgeries committed in diplomatic documents 
for the purpose of explaining and justifying a war, and it might be 
supposed that such means might be employed to defraud into con- 
currence the Council or the individual to whom the question should 
be submitted. But between a preliminary inquiry and a subsequent 
justification the case is wholly different. 

The Council had by its constitution the right of inspecting docu- 
ments — that is to say, the originals ; and if this right were not exer- 
cised each member became himself criminally responsible. 

In the case above cited the forgeries were brought to light after 
years of effort on the part of certain associations of working men. 
But it was impossible to prosecute the guilty Minister even with the 
proofs in hand furnished by an official publication, in which the 

* '* State of the Negotiation," p. 88. 

f The last claim was not openly announced in the exposition of the English GoveromoBt, 
bat it was therein indicated. 
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phrases, the words, the full-stops and the commas, which were 
changed and Inserted for the purpose of falsifying the sense of the 
despatches, were printed between parentheses ; so that the forgeries 
stared you in the face. 

The Act of Parliament of the 4th Anne rendered all prosecution 
impossible, firstly, because the minister could act without consulting 
the Council, and secondly, because the Cabinet, having no legal con- 
stitution, no provision had been made for rendering its members re- 
sponsible. The signatures were wanting. Everything had been done 
under the seal of secresy. 

Action, therefore, if action had to be taken, was not against power- 
less councillors, but against the powerful politician, against the 
Minister, who was only minister by the support of the majority in 
Parliament. The first part of the process, the Motion for inquiry, was 
therefore rejected by a very large majority. 

It might at least be supposed that the Opposition faction would 
have voted for the inquiry and availed itself of the occasion to over- 
throw the Minister. This would argue but a small knowledge of 
parliamentary tactics and of the views and interests of the aspirants to 
ministerial posts. On all like occasions it happens, as it did in this, 
that the chief of the Opposition comes forward to aid the minister, 
and in this instance he explained himself thus to his friends in private : 
" We cannot let it go forth to the world that the Prime Minister of 
" England is a forger." 

This, on the occasion to which we refer, was not, it is true, his real 
motive. The question with him was simply to preserve for power its 
prestige and arbitrary action, and to prevent the House from inter- 
meddling with the conduct of the Cabinet. That House had to carry 
them into power, but in no way to interfere with such power. 

The circumstances of the war here referred to furnish ad- 
mirable materials for the study of the action of a Council (or that 
of any other body independent of the Cabinet) on the progress of 
events, and of the facility which such an institution would present as 
a means of arresting the errors of men irresponsible, ignorant, and 
perverse, whom the fluctuations of political opinion in a popular 
assembly have momentarily raised to power. 

The reading of newspapers or history written after the fact, renders 
impossible a knowledge of the causes and of the march of events 
which inundate the soil with blood, and excite passionate hatred 
between nations. It would not, however, be just to say that this 
impossibility of comprehending existed beforehand ; for the compre- 
hension of them beforehand would prevent their occurrence. 

In fact nothing is more simple than the differences between nations 
if they are treated in the same manner as those between private 
individuals. The latter are hidden in the obscurity of their origin ; 
the former are exhibited on a great stage. Secresy is impassible when 
real causes exist. This terrible secresy intervenes only before action is 
decided on. After that it is only passion which speaks, or is listened to. 

It is true that in former periods international* affairs presented 

* The word ** international" is applicable to facts not to law. The first time I found the 
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difficulties and delicate points for solution. But these belonged to the 
feudal system. With that system these difficulties have disappeared. 
It has also carried away with it the judicial methods of that time. 

Ignorance the Cause of Wars. 

Man does nothing without being moved either by hope or fear. 
Much less does he undergo sufferings, pay his money, or shed his 
blood. He does not even take a walk without an object. How 
then are we to explain the phenomenon that during these wars two 
hundred millions ot human beings suffered, paid, marched, killed or 
were killed without object, without purpose, without anything to gain 
or hope for?* 

I say, " without object," for if you had then asked them what it 
was, or if you asked them to-day, not a single Englishman or French- 
man would be able to tell you what it was they fought for. It it 
true that this question was never put to them. Who cared for the 
causes ? They were too much occupied with the consequences. At 
this day we no more think of the past than the former generation 
thought of the present. A people who can unite in a single phrase 
the participle " accomplished" with the substantive " fact," and then 
give these words as a maxim resulting from an operation of the in- 
tellect, in order to conceal the cowardice which dares not denounce 
a crime, must be so bereft of logic and moi'ality that it is possible to 
do anything with it.f 

It has often happened that I have put this question to my fellow- 
countrymen : " Why did you go to war with France ?" I could never 
succeed in obtaining from them an answer. This question has been 
for me the greatest of levers and the easiest to handle. It went home 
to the intelligence and conscience of each one. Blood spilt, crime 
committed, peril incurred by the fathers: the burden of debt imposed 
upon the children, and for what ? It was because both fathers and 
sons were — and [here completed. for them the thought — ^^what you 
arer I have made this experiment not only on tens, but on hun- 
dreds, and thousands of individuals who were brought together, some- 
times as many as fifteen thousand at a time, who had assembled to hear 
some exposition which would interest^ or some panegyric which would 
flatter them; and who, nevertheless, thus struck unawares, bowed their 
heads before the mirror presented to them in these words, ^^that which 
you are." 

Questions were then showered on me, " Why, then, did we go to 
" war with France?" And the field was then open for explaming 
what a free and upright man was ; or rather what a man is in con- 
trast with the beings who call themselves men, but who are simply 

word used in reference to a public affair, was in the following phrase of Sir Walter Scott : 
*' International questions with respect to the Law of Nations.** 

* Those who perished on the field of battle, in the hospitals or ambulances, are calculated 
at three millions. 

f ** Anything can be done with a people whose minds are worked on by political ideas."'— 
Nafoleon. 
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hands, arms, and passions set in motion by secret springs worked at 
will by the fingers of unknown persons. 

Let it not be said that the causes I have just mentioned as the 
motives of this war must have been known. They were not known, 
firstly, because if they had been the war in question could not have 
been made. However great the degradation of the nation, it would 
never have consented to the sacrifices imposed on it by the war, if it 
had known that the object of it was to force France to concur in the 
dismemberment of an Empire of which neither she nor England would 
receive the smallest fragment. For it was then not even a question of 
partition, as it has been since. 

In the second place, these causes were unknown simply because 
they had been concealed. I have made use, it is true, only of public 
documents ; but these, which it was necessary to have all at once 
under the eye in order to comprehend what had happened, only saw 
the light at different and distant periods ; being misunderstood sepa- 
rately one was forgotten before the other was known, "and the first in 
date only appeared after the awakening of passion, and after the 
sound of cannon had made it impossible for the nation to retrace its 
steps. 

I have made use of only four documents. 

1. " The State of the Negotiation," an exposition made by the Go- 
vernment on the resumption of hostilities. 

2. The " Declaration" against Russia in December, 1807 ; that is 
to say, after Russia, having drawn England into the war with France, 
had abandoned her for the other side. It is in this document that the 
English Government explains the wars it had made in the manner 
which I have above mentioned. 

3. The letter of Lord Oastlereagh to Count Nesselrode of the 
28th of May, 1815, but which did not appear until many years after- 
wards in his correspondence,* and which would never have ap- 
peared if the editor and his friends had suspected its meaning. 
From this document, perhaps the most important of all, I have 
extracted the avowal by the Government of tne extreme difficulty it 
had to engage England in the war with France in 1815, as also of the 
object of the efforts then made, namely, to make itself agreeable to 
Russia. 

4. The letter of Lord Oastlereagh to the Emperor Alexander, 
of the 12th of October, 1814, which contains the avowal that the 
resources of England had been employed in obtaining the dismember- 
ment of four countries for the aggrandisement of Russia. This docu- 
ment was presented to Parliament in the year 1847. 

The mental dispositions of the two men, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
who successively governed England, and from whom such great evils 
for the world proceeded, was however the effect of ignorance. Oom- 

1)rehending nothing of the affairs in which by the accident of a par- 
iamentary majority they were mixed up, and having no line to follow, 
no control to keep them in subjection, and no punishment to fear, 

III' 

* Oastlereagh Correspondence. Third Series, voL ii., p. 365. 
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they lent from day to day a willing ear to the perfidious counsel of 
men placed near them, and well instructed in tne science of which 
they absolutely knew nothing. 

Let us compare this relative condition of both sides with that 
of the agents and attorneys employed by individuals in their 
private affairs. The terrible truth will then appear; as also the 
remedy, and the necessity for it. There is however one difference. 
The individual who discovers that he has been ruined by the incom- 
petency of his lawyer can find another. The nation cannot do this, 
because it does not possess men who have been trained to this work. 
It cannot possess them without a change of system. This is the propo- 
sition that I submit to you ; a proposition which I base, not on present 
events in France, but upon this: that the present dispositions of 
France have placed her in a position to listen to and accept it, as 
I propose to demonstrate later on. 

It IS above all things important to establish and to place in the fullest 
light this striking truth, namely, that ignorance has played the great 
7vle in the affairs of the modem world. For this purpose I now go to 
the Declaration of 1807.* 

In this solemn document promulgated in 1807, England declares 
and avows that she has made two wars without any reasons of her own. 
In the letter from Lord Oastlereagh to the Emperor Alexa.nder, 
is the avowal that England hSid co-operated in the dismemberment of 
four kingdoms for the profit of another. Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Persia. Here we have a list furnished of the countries which she 
had either attacked without the forms of war, or upon whom she had 
acted by a menace of war. And all with the object of aiding in their 
dismemberment for the profit of Eussia. 

Since the beginning of the world to the present time avowals more 
abject or more true, more terrible or more careless, have never been 
made. The Declaration, however, of 1807 is upon one point as firm 
and dignified as on all others it is vile and cowardly. Upon that point 
no ignorance existed. This point is the right of searching neutral 
vessels. England lavished her blood and treasure to slay her natural 
allies and to destroy contemporary States, because she comprehended 
nothing of war as a legal, or even as a political operation. But she 
comprehended in its fullest sense the absurdity of making a distinction 
between war at sea and war on land, in order to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that military strength should be employed on land and not at sea. 
Here then was the limit of her servility. 

This incident contains an instruction still more precious if we 
study it in connexion with the information given in tlie memoirs of 
Lord Malmesburt, which at this time no one knew anything about, 
and which would never have seen daylight if the editor, the present 
Lord Malmesburt, had appreciated its importance. To-day in Eng- 
land people are desirous of getting rid of the maritime arm to excuse 
their self-love, and to justify their submission to the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856. (The "Capitulation of Paris/' as the late Lord DERsr 
called it in a transient moment of indignation.) 

* See Appendix, No. 7. 
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Lord Malmesbury relates that Mr. Fox one day paid a visit to his 
grandfather, Sir James Harris, who had been Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, to request information from him as to what 
had passed between himself and the Empress Catherine on the 
subject of the Right of Search, and also to ask him for a copy of a 
private letter, if ne could give it to him, which he, Mr. Fox, had 
written to the Ambassador. 

The following is what had happened. Mr. Fox, being desirous of 
inducing the Empress Catherine not to recognise the independence 
of England's revolted colonies, offered to purchase this condescension 
by the abandonment of the Right of Search, and by the adhesion of 
England to the principles of " The Armed Neutrality T This propo- 
sition was made by Mr. Fox without the knowledge of his colleagues, 
and in a private letter of which he did not keep a copy ! 

The result of this negotiation was the rejection by the Empress 
Catherine of the proposition. No trace has been left of it in the 
official archives, at least in those England. 

Eitlier Mr. Fox was ignorant of the sentiments of England on a 
branch of affairs to which he was a stranger, or, having his attention 
preoccupied with the war against the American Colonies, he believed 
that he should be able later on to evade the conditions of the bargain 
he proposed to Russia. 

Mr. Fox's letter could not have been written except on the one or 
the other of these hypotheses ; the first of which shows his ignorance, 
as regards the English side of the question. Then comes the Rus- 
sian, in which Mr. Fox was equally in the dark. 

The Armed Neutrality was a weapon which the Empress forged 
in order to strike at England. The adherence of the latter would have 
broken it.* To believe that the Empress would range herself on the 
side of England against the revolted colonies was the height of the 
ridiculous ; and so was it again to believe that this aid could be pur- 
chased by an adhesion to the Armed Neutrality ! If England had 
adhered to it, the words of the Empress to Sir James Harris would 
have been in part justified. She said to him : '^ You alarm yourself 
without any reason ; say armed nullity, not armed neutrality." 

In like manner, after the Declaration of Paris, it was Russia who 
prevented the United States from acceding to it. The very words of 
Prince Gortchakoef are contained in the official volume of the 
United States : — 

" It (the American Union) was the only commercial counterpoise 
*^ in the world to Great Britain, and Russia would do nothing, there- 
'^ fore, to diminish its just power and influence." 

And again : — 

** Russia had in a friendly spirit in 1856, asked that America 

* I do not mean to say that England woald have acted well in yielding to the maritime 
league called the Armed Neutrality* I speak here from a Russian point of view. The 
adhesion of the English Government would not then have drawn after it that of the nation, 
and so Mr. Fox's proposition was not accepted at St. Petersburg, where they understood 
England better than he did. But her adhesion would have broken up the league, and so 
have trammelled Russia's plan, which was to destroy maritime power by causing it to be 
believed that that power in the hands of England constituted a real danger for the world. 
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'* should be exempt from its force, L e. (the Declaration of Paris) ; 
*^ for he desired to see the United States flourish as a naval Power/' * 
The ignorance, therefore, of the Minister is all powerful when it 
coincides with the ignorance of the nation ; but it is totally powerless 
when it is not shared by the nation. In the events of whicn we are 
treating, this ignorance embraced all the points of the circle of judi- 
cial and political affairs with only one exception. This exception has 
in our day disappeared. 

Character of English Statbsmek. 

Let us now cast a glance at the two principal English negotiators at 
this period. Lord Whitworth and Lord Lauderdale, and after- 
wards at the four ministers who ruled over England from the com- 
mencement to the end of the struggle ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord 
Liverpool, and Lord Castlereagh. 

A negotiator is, or ought to be, a man instructed in public affairs 
and law, who has the qualifications necessary to justify his appoinf>- 
ment, and an experience acquired in small affairs before great ones 
are intrusted to nis talents and ability. In short, the word negotiator 
presupposes a diplomatic science and career. 

But this state of things does not exist. We speak of it, it is true, 
but every time that it is spoken of it is denied ; for it is a denial of it 
to repeat that, " General So-and-so has been sent to St. Petersburg^ 
" ana General So-and-so to Constantinople." If a man could be taken 
from the Paris clubs, or from the army, to make him an Ambas- 
sador, it is evident that an ambassadorship is a post and not a pro- 
fession. 

It is true that when you in France take military or political men to 
make them ambassadors, you select them from amongst those who 
occupy an elevated rank, or from amongst members of the Assembly 
who iiave m ade themselves feared. Thus the appointment in no way 
takes account of the foreign nation to whom the person is to be sent. 

It was not so at the commencement of the present century. The 
English Government had then more elevated views. It chose men 
for the service for which it destined them, not to get rid of com- 
petitors or to gain parliamentary support. It was thus that the first 
of the negotiators with France, who was selected to transact the 
greatest business that England had ever to settle, was a man taken 
from the lower grades of the army in consequence of his tall and 
handsome figure, and sent as envoy to St. Petersburg, where he w^as 
expected to charm the eyes, to captivate the heart, and to lull to sleep 
the policy of the Empress Catherine.* 

From being a lieutenant-colonel he became a diplomatist, and 
began his career in that capacity at Warsaw, where he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary. He was thence transferred to St. Peters- 
burg, where he remained eleven years, in which interval he received 
the title of Baron. During these years, which were filled with events 

* The diplomatic docnments pablighed during the Civil War were reprodaced in England. 
These words will be found in the Blue Book, entitled "Korth Americaf" Ko. IL pp. 261-267. 
t He bad alao the merit of advising George IIIi to use a pillow stuffed with hops. 
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of the highest importance, all that can be told of his career at St. 
Petersburg is, that he had a scandalous connexion with a very rich 
lady at the Court, with whose money he defrayed his personal ex- 
penses and establishment ; money which he obtained under a promise 
of marriage which was to have been solemnised so soon as the lady 
obtained a divorce from her husband, Count Gerbetsow. Having 
returned to England before this event took place, Lord Whitworth 
found another lady still more rich, whose husband, the Duke of 
Dorset, was no longer an obstacle, for he had just died. This lady 
was so speedily captivated by Lord Whitworth, that the marriage 
took place before the arrival of the Russian Countess, who followed 
him to London, having at last succeeded in getting rid of her husband. 
The Duchess of Dorset payed the sum of 10,000/. to her rival in order 
to stop the legal proceedings against Lord Whitworth for the re- 
imbursement of the money she had lent him at St. Petersburg.* Such 
was the man who was considered worthy to be nominated as the 
Ambassador of Great Britain, at Paris, after the peace of Amiens in 
1802. 

The second negotiator was a man of family, but nothing more, except 
that he was a raoid Jacobin who had made a spectacle of himself in 
the House of Lords, such as that House has never seen either before 
or since, where he had presented himself accoutred in revolutionary 
uniform. He had at Paris DuQAiiD Stuart for his private secretary, 
which caused Talleyrand to say : " They have sent us a Jacobin 
*^ Ambassador, and a philosopher as his secretary." This was the 
Earl of Lauderdale, the man who made the war of 1806. 

During the first period of the struggle Pitt and Fox were the men 
in power ; by turns ministers and always antagonists, it was to be 
hoped that the errors or faults of the one would be exposed and pre- 
vented by the critical foresight of the other. It was not here a question 
of the great qualifications of these statesmen, but of tjieir aptitude for 
the conduct of enterprises entirely outside the normal policy in which 
they had obtained a superiority over their rivals It was in the first 
place a question of knowing how to preserve peace, and in the second 
of knowing how to make war. The cheers of a popular assembly 
would never be regarded as qualifications for a seat at a tribunal, the 
command of a fleet or an army, the execution of scientific works, the 
cure of a disease, or the management of a bank or a commercial 
house. 

It is the same with peace and war, which embrace two branches of 
human knowledge requiring long and painful labour. Both ministers 
being equally ignorant, England possessed only an illusionary protection 
in their antagonism. They were both absolutely unfitted for the 
operations in question ; operations which would have been easy to a 
man who understood what he was about. For the first, the preserva- 
tion of peace, it was only necessary not to be comp:omised by the 
coalition formed, according to the proclamation of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick ^' to maintain the cause of Kings," or to retire from it after that 
revelation. 

* See Sir N. WrazaU*B Fostliiimoiis Memoirsi vol. i., p. 189. 
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The second, the mode of conducting the war, was not to risk the 
forces of England in land expeditions, but to employ her naval strength 
in such a manner as to paralyse the enemy. The first of these things 
was done ; the other was left undone. 



England, France, and Russia. 

If It be possible to lay down a basis for English policy. Sir James 
Habbis did so in the words since reproducea by his grandson. Lord 
Malmesbury; it would be to reverse the principle which he an- 
nounced regarding the policv of Russia, which, according to him, was, 
" to engage England and France in a hot war while she pursued her 
" designs m the East." 

It ought to have been the maxim of England not to allow herself to 
be dragged into a war with France in order that she might not aid in 
Russian projects. She did the contrary ; she did not merely allow her- 
self to be dragged into the war, but she made it. 

Let us here for a moment leave conmionplace, and take an esti- 
mate of the personages who were, or who had to be considered as taking 
part in this great convulsion. There were only three, and these were 
pre-eminent ; the rest counted only as pawns on a chess-board. These 
personages were England, France, and Russia; all three to be feared, 
and each of whom possessed means and strength of their own which 
the others had not, and did not comprehend. 

England held in her hand the sea and all that depended upon it ; 
that is to say, the continents and the world. 

France was the sword whose victorious blows were only limited by 
the ocean and the snows. 

Russia was human intelligence animated by lust of acquisition, and 
who disciplined herself to gratify it. This fewer equalled and sur- 
passed the other two, for they neither understood themselves nor her. 
The material force of the sea and of the land passed to the side 
of intellectual force in order to accomplish the ends of the latter by 
their mutual exhaustion. 

I have here to add with regard to the action of the drama posterior 
to the then episode, and in view of the future result, that a 
remarkable difference existed between the two species of material 
strength. One was susceptible of being paralysed by the substitution 
of certain phrases (called " opinion") for certain other phrases, and 
the other was not so. This latter was military strength, and in order 
to render it powerless, there remained only the simple process of 
crushing it. 

In short, England had to be reduced to a state in which her strength 
would become that of her antagonist, while France had to be deprived 
of her own. 

These two men, PiTT and Fox, are remarkable examples of that 
modem creation, the "political man;" that is to say, the minister created 
by the struggle of opinions. Their incompetency to deal with affairs 
is demonstrated to the last degree, and this ought to be for us a valu- 
able instruction. It would be profitless to say to our contemporaries 
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" abandon your opinions," because they cannot do so. Their opinions 
are stronger than they. It would be as if one were to say to a para- 
lytic man, ^' arise," or to a drunkard " do not drink." But the 
paralytic man would understand you if you said to him, '^change 
'^ your doctor, the man you have is an idiot," and the drunkard would 
understand you if you said to him, " throw away that glass of wine, 
there is arsenic in it." 

In the same way say to the factions, " Keep your dear opinions, 
" triumph by your majorities, hate each other reciprocally, associate 
^^ yourselves for the advancement of this cause or the other, but take 
" care not to put trust in your chiefs. Let them arrive at power by 
" making use of your voices, your cries, and your votes, but for 
" Heaven's sake stop there ; be content with the triumph which their 
" advent to power gives you over your antagonists, but do not allow 
^'* them on that account to intrigue with foreigners, to invade and betray 
^' kingdoms, and to do at Alexandria and Teheran that which you 
" would not allow them to do at home, chiefs of parties though they 
"be. We ask this of you, because these men have systematically 
" mismanaged those affairs, and because they have brought misfortune 
" on the nations which confided in them. The political man, let us 
*' admit, is admirable in internal affairs ; but remember that for 
" foreign affairs he is detestable.'* 

And internal affairs, what are they if not external affairs? 
Whence come debts? Whence conscription? Whence electoral 
commotions, convulsions, internal revolutions, changes of dynasties, 
and the rest ? 

The invasion of Spain in 1823 revolutionised France internally ; 
the capture of Algiers overthrew the Elder Branch, and the Spanish 
Marriages the Younger Branch ; and the invasion of Prussia over- 
threw the Empire. The war made with France in 1793, accumulated 
on the head of England the debt which at this day weighs upon her, 
and displaced sixty thousand small landholders. 

This is what your political man is worth. 

But that which renders this experience of the political man doubly 
instructive is, that Mr. Pitt, who began the war, was by no means a 
partisan of Russia. On the contrary he was her great antagonist. He 
wished to set in motion the English fleets and to send them to the 
Black Sea to arrest there the Russian conquests from Turkey.* He 
was prevented from doing so by Mr. Fox, who conspired with the 
Empress Catherine, and went so far as to despatch an accredited 
ambassador to her, Mr. Adair, for the purpose of thwarting the 
ambassador accredited by the King. It was a question at the time of 
putting Mr. Fox on his trial on a charge of High Treason. (See the 
Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall) ; but Mr. Pitt was wanting 
in the courage as also in the integrity and patriotism to retire from 

Eower after the rejection of his proposition to arrest Russian ambition 
y force of arms. 
Mr. Pitt, on his failure to stop Russia in the East, remained 

* The principal object was to avert the capture of Otchakoff. 

o 
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minister in order to become her instrument in the West by engaging 
England in ** a hot war with France.'* 



Lord Livbrpoou and Lord OASTLERiu.aH. 

At a later period England (Mr. Pitt having succumbed under the 
blow given by the deieat at Wagram) ^^was in the hands" (the 
expression is that of Count Pozzo Di Borgo, in speaking of France) 
of two men not antagonists, but united by ties of friendship no less 
than by ties political, Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlbheaoh. 

The former of these two men^ who was honest, conscientious, and 
laborious, appeared to unite in himself all the qualifications which are 
possible in the politician and chief of a faction for the conduct 
of an affair of diflBoulty, But he, too, has been judged and con- 
demned by the i^esults. He repeated in 1816 the role of Mr. Pitt in 
1793 and 1808; as also that of Mr. Fox in 1806; that is to say, he 
made war with France without motive, without pretext, and without 
form. 

I cannot, however, pass over in silence, even in a sketch like the 
present, one part of his antecedents, which is unknown or almost 
unknown to contemporaries, but which has for me a gravity it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. He had the mind of a doctrinaire^ and his theories 
Dore on monetarv questions. It is to him that England and the 
world are principally indebted for those frightful monetary laws 
which are alone sufficient for the extinguishment of the modem 
system. His idea was, that England being the richest country in the 
world had to employ as a means of circulation the most precious of 
metala. He worked with so much assiduity to propagate his idea 
(see his ** Letter to the King") and to make partisans, that he ob- 
tained the assent of a majority of his colleagues, when the project 
was put an end to by an unexpected opposition, for the sake of which 
I cite the incident, which to me appears made for fiupporting the 
thesis I maintain. 

Lord Campen was President of the Council ; he was the son of 
Lord Chancellor Camden, who had said that an English judge ought 
not to sit at a Cabinet Council, because he could not there hold up 
his head. He declared against the new project, ^^ because," said he, 
" it infringes the law I am here to uphold." ^^ To restrict the cii'cula- 
^* tion to a single metal," he added, " would be to violate the right 
" which every Englishmen possesses of choosing for his payments 
** between two metals." 

The antecedents of Lord Liverpool, therefore, gave no promise 
either of his respect for, or his knowledge of law, at an epoch when 
the first qualifications of a man placed at the head of the affairs of a 
nation ought to have been a clear sight and an upright heart. 

Lord Castlebeagh, by his antecedents, was a man to be put aside, 
not to be selected for treating these affairs ; he would have been so 
if the idea of choice had existed, or if any qualifications for a mi- 
nisterial post had been regarded beyond parliamentary influence* 



Quadruple Treaty against Russia in 1814. ^^ 

The son of a parvenu,* attractive in his person and manners, his career 
had been in Ireland, and his work there had been to extinguish the 
Parliament of that country by intrigue and corruption. 

At the first Congress of Vienna, in 1814, he was at one and the 
s^me time Minister for Foreign AiFairs and Plenipotentiary of England, 
It was thus that he became connected with Prince Tallbtrand. 
yielded to the influence of his geniua, and associated himself with his 
plan for the deliverance of Europe. Not only had he the merit of 
accepting the views of the French Plenipotentiary, but he had also 
that of causing them to be appreciated by his chief, Lord Liver- 
pool, and by tne other members of the Cabinet. Sweden and Austria 
likewise adhered to it; and at Vienna these four Powers bound 
themselves by a secret treaty to concert for thwarting the alliance, 
also secret but well understood by Talletrand, of Russia and Prussia; 
and with that object to maintain the Ottoman Empire. The secret 
alliance of the four Powers had as a patent result the granting of a 
3eparate constitution to Poland. 

Bussia finding herself thus suddenly deprived of a portion of th« 
advantages which she counted on deriving from the wars of the Re- 
volution, determined to continue them, and the conferences were 
broken up by the news of the disembarkation of Napoleon on the 
coast of Provence. This operation was only efiected by the concur- 
rence and connivance of certain ministers of France and England. 
The communication of the plan of escape which had been sent from 
Bome to the Court of the Tuileries was suppressed, and the English 
cruiser on the coasts of the isle of Elba was opportunely kept at • a 
distance. 

Lor4 Qastlereaqh instantly fell again into the hands of the 
Emperor Alexander, and the war recommenced. 

It was nevertheless not an easy thing to engage the nation again to 
break the peace, and it was not without great trouble that the war was 
got up ; the fourth without motive and without necessity, in the space 
of twenty-two years. 

I am writing this letter far from any library where I might find the 
annals of the English Parliament. I cannot therefore quote the de- 
bates in the Houjse in support of what I advance. But the avowal of 
Lord Gastlereagh himself, in his letter above cited to Count 
Nesselrode, amply suffices. Here are the words of it : 

^' I hope you will be satisfied with our procejedings in Parliament. 
" It required some management to embark tne country heartily in anew 
** war under all the embarrassment of a Congress and of the escape from 
" Elba. You may rely upon it that it has been well done, and that we 
" shall not be wanting to our Allies and the good cause."t 



* Lord Castlereagh's grandfather, whose real name was Gregor and npt Stewart, was the 
son of a pedlar who came from Galloway in Scotland, and settled in the North of Ireland. 
He, the grandfother, married a Miss Orr, to whom a Mr. Stewart, a distant relative in India, 
beqaeathed cpnsiderable property. Mr. Gregor, the pedlar's son, tbereopoo dropped his own 
patronymic and assumed that of Stewart, and, through bis wife, claimed relationship with the 
Stewarts of Garlies in Galloway, who were allied to the Royal House of Scotland. 

t " Correspoi|dence of Lord Castiereagh." Third Series, toI. ii.^ p« 86$. 
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England Effaced bt the Congress of Vienna. 

From the diplomatic correspondence of the time, we discover the 
nature of the skilful manoeuvre by which the English nation was drawn 
by its Government into this new war. It consisted in excluding the 
question of war or peace from the debates in England in both the 
Houses of Parliament, and even in the Cabinet, in order to leave the 
decision of it to the Congress which was sitting at Vienna. 

The first act of Napoleon Bonapakte after he had taken posses- 
sion of the Tuileries was to address letters to the Prince Regent of 
England and the Emperor of Austria, to announce to them, with 
his return to France, his desire to preserve the state of peace, and his 
resolution to respect the rights of other nations. 

The Prince Regent refused to receive the letter; and that of M. de 
Caulaincourt to Lord Castlereagh, which accompanied it, was sent 
by him to Vienna, as may be seen by his reply to M. de Caulain- 
court of the 8th of April, 1815, in which he expresses himself as 
follows : *^ I am to acquaint your Excellency that the Prince Regent 
*' has declined receiving the letter addressed to him, and has at the 
" same time given me nis orders to transmit the letters addressed by 
'* your Excellency to me, to Vienna, for the information and con- 
''' sideration of the Allied Sovereigns and Plenipotentiaries there as- 
<' sembled." 

Such a step could not have been taken if the Constitution of Great 
Britain had not been abrogated as regards the functions of the Privy 
Council. Under no circumstances whatever could the state of peace 
have been changed to that of war, according to the law, without a 
decision taken by that Council. The letter of M. DB Caulaincourt 
would, therefore, have been communicated to it, and it would have 
considered its contents in a manner wholly different from that in 
which it was treated by the Congress of Vienna. 

The Congress resolved " that no answer should be given, and that 
" the proposition should in no way be taken into consideration." 
These expressions are taken from a despatch addressed to the English 
Secretary of State by the British representative at Vienna. This 
document has this character, that the signer of it transmits to the person 
who was his chief, not theassurance that he had fulfilled his instructions, 
but the resolutions which had been taken by a foreign body. To prove 
that he had correctly interpreted these resolutions he concludes thus : 

" In order to be assured that I have advanced nothing in this despatch 
" which does not accord with the views of the Cabinets of the Allied 
" Sovereigns, I have acquainted the Plenipotentiaries of the high 
*^ Allied Powers with the contents thereof, and I have the honour to 
" inform you that the sentiments contained in it entirely coincide with 
" those of their respective courts."* 

The Powers assembled at Vienna had already issued a " Declaration," 
which was published on the news of the disembarkation of Bonaparte 
in France, and a few days before his arrival at Paris. In this docu- 

* The Earl of Clancarty to Viscount Castlereagh, Vienna, Hay 6, 1815. 
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ment they declared that " Napoleon Bonaparte has placed himself 
" without the pale of civil and social relations, and that as an enemy 
^* and disturber of the tranquillity of the world he had rendered him- 
" self liable to public vengeance." 

In accordance with the line which I have traced for mvself I have 
only to consider the war of 1815 in its legal aspect. But, before doing 
so, I desire to call attention to what may be learned from the events 
which followed. 

This war had as a result the placing of France in one of those 
positions from which a nation seldom recovers. I allude to the fact 
of a change of dynasty by foreign intervention. The man in whoso 

f>ower it was to form a new dynasty was exiled, while the ancient royal 
ine thus introduced, never recovered its ascendency over the nation. 

The possibilitv of which I am speaking with regard to Napoleon 
is baseci on the fact, that he was a man of genius, and had it at heart 
to accomplish great acts. At St. Helena he declared that he had had 
two great objects in view, namely, the abolition of permanent armies 
and permanent embassies ; objects which he would have been able to 
attain had he been allowed to remain peaceably established in France. 
It is necessary to observe that the combination of these two ideas places 
this plan in a category totally different from those propositions of 
" disarmament," which, from time to time, are announced as being 
the order of the d^. Bonaparte comprehended that wars were a 
consequence of "Diplomacy," arid that "Diplomacy" is the result 
of permanent embassies ; that so long as these exist " Diplomacy^' 
will exist, whether secret or public it matters little ; for we have 
arrived at such a point that what could be done formerly only by keep- 
ing it a secret, can now be accomplished in sight of the world. 

Another word of the Emperor at St. Helena shows in its true light 
the resolution which the Allied Powers took of making his depo- 
sition a condition of peace with France. I refer to his prophecy 
that in the end Europe would become either Cossack or Republican. 
His apprehension of the power and designs of Eussian was real and 
sincere, as he had proved on more than one occasion when he was at 
the height of his power. It is very easy then to comprehend that 
whilst Bussia desired that he should escape from the isle of Elba, as 
a nieans of dissolving the quadruple alliance, it was equally necessary 
for her not to allow him to remain on the throne. He was an ob- 
stacle which had to be removed for ever from her path. 

At the second Congress of Vienna Bussia dictated the law. France 
was put to ransom, one part of which (one hundred millions of francs) 
was remitted on condition of Talleyrand being dismissed from the 
Foreign Affairs OflSce to be replaced by the Governor of Odessa.* 
England concerted secretly with Bussia to obtain the incorporation of 
Poland. Prussia was elevated to a Power of the first class oy the dis- 
memberment of all her neighbours, and thus, to use the expression of Sir 
BoBERT Wilson, " Napoleon bequeathed Europe to Alexander."! 
Napoleon disappeared, leaving certainly a name behind him, but a 

* Tbo Dae de Richelieu. f " Evope in 1817." 
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name fit only to be eitiployed to maintain A great Ihiposture, which had 
to be created in order to lead France into her present position, and so 
to prepare the domination in Europe of Russia. When i^ Sovereign 
bearing the name of Napoleon occupied the Tuilerlen aneW') we began 
to hear the " Napoleonio ideas" talked of ; but those which I have 
mentioned formed no part of them^ 

It remains for me to consider how the Privy Council must have 
acted with respect to the return of Napoleon from the isle of Elba ; 
that is to say, how the English Government must in that cstse have 
conducted itself according to the Law of Nations. 

From the moment that Napoleon was peaceably established on the 
throne, England ought to have seen in him only the sovereign of an 
independent country, and she had no motive for making war on him, 
unless, in his capacity as ruler of France^ he had refused to ieicoept and 
respect the treaties which France had signed. 

Thiis maxim will be received generally as correct 5 bttt it mfeiy be sAid, 
as happened irt 1815, that the case of NapolBon was on exception* 
The Allied Sovereigns, at the time they proclaimed the Sovereign 
accepted by France, an outlaw and exposed to public vengeance^ pro- 
fessed that they had no intention of opposing the right which that 
nation had of choosing its own form of governments (Despatch of 
Lord CLANCARfY of May 6th, 1815). 

With regard to this objection, the legal answer Would be, that there 
can be no exceptional cases. But my hypothesis is this, that Napo- 
leon would never have existed if the means of preventing a war from 
becoming a political measure had not been abrogated ; meand which 
the British Constitution contained. 

Let us however suggest another hypothesis. Let Us suppose that 
the Privy Council had been reiniiitated in its vigour <>h the occasion 
of the return of Bonaparte. The case which would have been sub- 
mitted to it must have been that which we find in the despatch (rf 
Lord ClAnoArty ; that NapoLISOK was an enemy of the general 
peace, and that no confidence could be placed in the asilsurance he 
might give of his intentions. Such would have been the accnsaticm. The 
proofs would have been furnished by citing the wars that he had made 
and the conquests he had achieved. But stich an argument would 
have compelled the Privy Council, in its character as a judicial body, 
to examine the past transactions so introduced into the question. Tbrn 
documents of the time, as we kno^v them now, would have been brought 
before it. The accusation of the Government would have failed^ be- 
cause the proofs by which it was sought to be supported would have 
been reduced to nothing. With regard to the ttans^Mons ^u^Mi 
France and Enghndj it would have been perceived that the <^hai^ t>t 
not having kept faith, and of failing in sincerity in making ptofeifisidM 
of peace, applied only to the English Government ilsdf . 
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HISTORY. 

While painfully tracking the march of these events, not in volumes 
which are called history^ but by the aid of official documents, of 
journals, and especially of contemporary pamphlets, I asked myself if 
experience could ever profit mankind. On the occasion of each peace, 
the nation was frantic with joy ; nothing was more horrible than war, 
nothing more beautiful than peace. The next day another frantic joy 
breaks out when the cannon had resounded anew. This appears 
difficult to explain. But for one who has passed through the course of 
study I speak of, its cause is very easily found. False information is 
the cause, that is to say, history. If at each resumption of hostilities 
the nation had known the truth regarding the preceding resumptions 
of hostilities, or, if a preliminary examination had brought to light the 
real circumstances, the thirst for blood would have been changed into 
a totally different feeling. The spring under the finger of the minister 
by which fleets and armies are sent forth against other fleets and 
armies would not have worked, and the design of so employing them 
would no more have occurred to him who possesses what is called the 
power than I should think of raising the mountain which now rises 
above me to hurl it down on the plain which I see below. The all- 
powerful bridle which I speak of is independent of other bridles. 
When any one makes it his duty to lay down the bases of a new 
system, or to restore an empire vrhich has fallen into ruin, he has in 
view the idea of fostering in the heart of dSach citizen respect for the 
law ; a respect alone when it exists in the heart of a minister suffices 
for guaranteeing the repose and the innocence of a nation, without 
employing the bridle of the penal action of the law — " the fear for his 
person."* 

These three bridles, previous knowledge of the facts by the coun- 
cillors of the Crown, and consequently by the nation, respect for the 
law, and fear of the minister for his person, have all equally dis- 
appeared in our time. But the two last yet existed in the generation 
{receding that which I treat of, and are summed up in these words of 
iord Chatham: 

*^ In a war so commenced .you (the minister) will have the scaffold 
" before you if you succeed. If you fail, you will be torn in pieces in 
" the streets." 

A fourth bridle is history; that is to say, when it Is true. When 
false, it is that history itself leads to the overflow of the passions and the 
ruin that results therefrom. But the value of the history of an 
epoch depends on the other circumstances of the epoch; that is to 
say, on the system of government; the system^ not the form. A man 
sets to work himself to write ; but he only writes on tne data which 
are furnished him. If these data mislead him, they have already 
misled the public for which he writes and for whose favour it is 

* " The noble lord has not been restrained either by respect for the law or fear for liia per- 
swh"-* Words «f Mr. Aiutey, ParUanimtary Debatet, Februaiy, 194S. 
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necessary that he should cater. If, then, in the end he discovers 
eiTors, he dares not rectify them if they are enrooted and touch 
** national honour." But who successively furnishes these data ? 
Always the minister ; as if in a criminal trial the accused furnished 
information to the newspapers. 

What are called ** facts" are only words or simple recitals until 
proved. *' It is not facts," says Epiotetus, " which act on the mind 
** of man, but the opinion which is formed of the facts." 

We are told that *^ a man has just been assassinated," or, '* there 
'* is a man who is going to set fire to that house." The heart of the 
hearer is stirred up and his virtuous passions are set in motion. He 
rushes forth to arrest the assassin or incendiary and strikes — an inno- 
cent man ; because he has made no inquiry into the facts, and because 
he has appealed to no tribunal. When a nation is in question, 
instead of an individual, there is no tribunal, and that is why the 
idea of making inquiry does not exist. It is against a whole nation 
that rage is excited; all at once it is disguised under the fine names 
of patriotism and national honour, and each man becomes, without 
his will, a murderer and an assassin, covets the goods of another, and 
bears false witness against his victims. 

If a tribunal, then, is necessary to guarantee the nation against 
error, and perhaps against ruin, it is not less necessary for preventing 
each individual who composes it from becoming a man \vithout faith 
and without conscience. 

Let us apply these reflections to the history which I have just 
drawn. The English nation was deceived, which was an easy matter. 
Being deceived, its passions were excited, not against those who had 
deceived it, but against others who were equally victims of the fraud. 
It was easy to deceive it for the very simple reason that it had no 
longer maae inquiry into antecedent facts before approving of what 
was proposed, although that which was proposed to it involved the 
deaths of millions of men. We should not act thus with a single man, 
or even \vith a dog ; we should ascertain whether the dog was really 
mad before tying a stone round its neck. 

The war kindled by this ignorance of causes was sustained by con- 
temporaneous history, and the passions were heated by its breath. 
France had dkred to invade the Low Countries ! France had seized 

Eon Hauover I France had conquered Italy ! France had invaded 
^pt! Franc© aimed at the conquest of the Indies! France was 
marching to universal dominion I There was no longer any safety 
for England or repose for the world, if this horde of public disturbers 
were not called to account. 

Nobody asked who began it, or who made France leave her own 
territory. 

Here is the first phase of the history. The second is that which is 
prepared for youth, who, being instructed, would have been enabled to 
avoid the faults and crimes of its fathers. But it is condemned, not to 
ignorance, which might perhaps have awakened a desire for know- 
ledge, but to a false instruction. 

This second phase of history is formed by volumes written under 
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that title by professional writers of the memoirs of statesmen, and of 
small compilations made for schools, in which each line often contains 
as many lies as there ave words. The compilers of the first, in order 
to insure a sale, must not clash with the national self-love ; the editors 
of the second have to maintain the credit of a grandfather, a father, 
or a brother, who were actors in the scenes they relate ; the purveyors 
of the last seek to prepare sweet food, pleasant and easy to digest. 
The result of it is that the subsequent generation only knows that 
England has conducted herself well, that her statesmen were models of 
capacity and patriotism, and above all, that her system of government 
was admirable in itself, and the only one fit to make a nation flourish. 

It is thus that the new generation inherits the imbecility and per- 
version of the old, and that all the good dispositions of the children 
only serve to continue the errors of their fathers. 

History thus written and falsified, may be likened to the atmo- 
sphere which, instead of giving life to the beings who breathe it, is 
changed into the miasma of corruption. Of all the diseases which it 
engenders there is above all only one which is mortal for the human 
race, that of self-love ; for it makes it incurable. 

National pride is composed of individual self-love ; the individuals 
wlio are swayed by this vice are incapable of instruction, and only 
good for becoming what they have become, the dupes and the instru- 
ments of a small number of clever and conscienceless men. The only 
chance which remains is that of receiving a lesson from a crushing 
defeat like that which France has undergone. GoD grant that she 
may profit by it for herself and for mankind. 

One of the brilliant phrases of Lord Bolingbroke (plagiarised 
from Seneca) was, "EListory is philosophy teaching by example." 
Judged by what we see to day, it is impossible to conceive a combina- 
tion of words more silly and absurcl. But it was another thing 
whether for England a hundred and fifty years ago, or for Rome 
under Nero. In both countries, though the bases of history were 
disordered, its traditions were not lost. A return could be made on 
the past, either as a guide or a warning. It was not done, but it could 
have been done. At that time there yet existed respect for lawful 
method. History had not yet become '^ a conspiracy against truth" 
(De Maistre). For the anxious and honest, but narrow and feeble 
mind, as is the case with the greater part of men, memory was yet a 
healthy nourishment, to-day it has become a poison. Yes, it is neces- 
sary to break from the past, but not as you understand it. It is 
necessary to break from it by unlearning all that you think you 
know of that same past, and by reconstructing yourselves as to each 
incident by exercising the judicial sense ; an attribute essential to 
man for the exercise of the faculty of judging. 

If you will not cease to do ill, try at least to know what you are 
doing, and what you are about to do, apd in that case I affirm that 
you will not do it. 

I say that you " will not do it" for two reasons. 

1st. All that you have hitherto done has been ill done. 

2nd. From all the evil you have done you have profited nothing. 
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If you knew beforehand that you were going to do wrong, and that 
it would not profit you^ you would not do it, all indifferent as you 
might be to the baseness of the acts you were going to do. 

In order to know beforehand — and to know aiterwards is impos- 
sible — there is only one method ; namely, that which was adopted by 
the Latin, Samnite and Etruscan, bandits or refugees when they 
united to found the City of Rome. 

They had no need to made experiments or await results. Without 
having had a M. Villele, or M. Ollivier, they said to each 
other : — 

^* We, the people, are inconstant and incapable ; we, senators, are 
weak and easily deceived ; we, kings, are inclined to tyranny. We 
have all to guard against ourselves. We then promise and mutually 
swear, all of us, tnat when a question of dispute shall arise with a 
neighbouring people we will abstain from the affair, we will lay aside 
our pretentions, our pride, our power, and our authority, and we will 
so place ourselves as well as the adverse party in the hands of the 
most capable and upright men whom we can find amongst us. With- 
out awaiting the event, we will prepare all that beforehand, so that we 
may not be taken unawares ; we will confer on these men an absolute 
authority for the judgment which they hare to render. It shall be 
they, and not we, who shall take the steps and regulate the procedure, 
and we will take precautions the most severe to assure ourselves of 
their rectitude, whether as regards the adverse party or ourselves. Of 
these precautions the two principal will be ; the first, that each of 
these men who set apart for the high court of justice, shall have living 
both a father and a son in order to connect him with the past and the 
future : the second, that he shall be neither king nor senator, in order 
that neither his good sense shall be perverted, nor his passions and 
interests excited. We shall thus constitute a city which shall flourish 
and endure, because it will be founded on a solid and immovable basis. 
These men, as they will have to decide what can and what cannot be 
done, we will call Fecials, in order that each Soman may know that 
only can be done which ought to be done." 

If similar reasonings did not preside at the establishment of the 
Fecial College, I cannot conceive how that body could have existed. 

Rome lost the sense of justice, abolished, or, like you^ allowed to fall 
into desuetude the Fecial Tribunal, made unjust wars, and perished. 
Christianity then ajx)se by reproducing « the religion of the Fecials.^ 
It laid down as a basis of the political constitution that the Christian 
could not shed innocent blood, and that all blood was innocent unless 
shed in virtue of a judicial decision. That is to say, that the Chris- 
tian religion did not recognise, and thereby forbade, all which takes 
place to-day in matters relating to Peace and War under the names 
of " Government" and " Diplomacy." The past, then, be it legal or 
dogmatical, presents to you the same instruction, which is, that the 
nations or systems which sprang from nothing to become great and 
flourishing powers upon the earth, imposed on themselves a juoiciai pro- 
cedure for regulating the employment of armed force. 

In the absence of such a control with regard to the executiye power 
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you have created a despotism in the midst of liberty, a despotism of 
blood which is unprofitable even to the so-called despot, and you have 
made yourselves nations of assassins, and a generation of atheists. 

The harvest of armed men came from a dragon's blood. Is it then 
matter for surprise that waves of human blood, half innocent and half 
guilty (for of each one the blood is innocent for him who sheds it, and 
criminal for liimself ) cover the earth with a harvest of infidelity ? 
" If there be a God" said a wounded man in an ambulance during the 
late war, to a priest who exhorted him to repent, " could such things 
" happen ?" 

To put an end to this frightful chaos what is required ? A dozen 
men to devote themselves to the task and the business of restoring 
order. 
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No. 1.— P. 11. 
LAWS OF MAHOMET ON PEACE AND WAR. 

It is the Ottoman Empire that is here in question, and what I say, 
as to the effect on the Christians of Europe of learning that Mussul- 
mans cannot draw the sword without a judicial decision pronounced 
against the enemy, is derived from my own experience. This dis- 
covery I made solely in consequence of the return which it caused 
me to make on myself. Had I not been stricken with shame, and had 
I not felt repentance, I should have rejected it with contempt. When 
I spoke of it to my co-religionists and contemporaries, all the effect it 
produced was a stupid astonishment, up to the time when I came to 
form a school of practical jurisprudence. 

This rule of conduct has not only been admitted in theory, but it 
has been adopted in practice. In the history of the Tm'ks, a single 
infraction took place with respect to a truce, and this infraction cost 
the Sultan (Mahomet IV.) his life. In modern times Turkey has 
never made war. It has been made against her. 

In 1806, a year memorable for the resumption of hostilities with 
France, England, without motive for war, without pretext of grievance, 
and without Declaration of War, sent a squadron to bombard Constan- 
tinople. In 1809 she wished to make peace with Turkey, and expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty in obtaining it. It was not that the 
Sublime Porte put forward onerous conditions for its assent, but the 
disgust and horror which the Mussulmans felt for a nation which had 
attacked them without cause and without Declaration of War. The 
English Ambassador (Sir Bobebt Adair), a little before his death, 
revealed, in a volume precious on this account, the secret, until then 
unknown, of that negotiation. He explained that the Turkish language 
was incapable of rendering our words in a double sense, and he 
reasoned thus: "We shall never be able to do anything with the 
" Turks until we have taught them our language."* 

* He wrote, in 1808, to Mr. Canning, " The course of this negotiation has abundanUy 
proved to me the tenacity of the Turks with regard to their peculiar form of ezpression. 
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He understood by the word " do" the removing from the Mussul- 
mans the idea of crime and sin attached by them to acts in which 
Europeans see none, and which for them are only political measures. 
It is to be feared that Turkey will no longer present an inconvenient 
example; our language has been taught to the Turks, and with it 
our manners and ideas. 

Among the Mussulmans a civil war has to be legalized not less than 
an external war. A rebel is designated " Convict" (Firmanli) because 
sentence has been pronounced against him. 

At the time of the war against the Wahabees, the Fetva (the sen- 
tence of the Ulemas, that is to say, of the judges) was proclaimed 
from the Minarets, and read at the head of each battalion by its 
Imaum on the opening of the campaign. Without this formality no 
Mussulman would have drawn a sword, any more than a European 
executioner would have performed his functions without the sentence 
delivered by the judge. 

For a similar case Ali Pacha of Janina had to have recourse to 
his Christian mercenaries when the Mussulmans refused to fire on the 
Christians of Cliardik^. The case was the same as that of the Theban 
Legion, who would not shed innocent blood. They preferred rather 
to die themselves, and were canonised for the act. 

When the love of justice exists, it is, and ought to be, accompanied 
with horror for crime. Or rather it is the horror of crime which gives 
birth to and nourishes the love of justice. It is with this that it is 
necessary to begin, and this horror is dead in modern Christendom. 



No. n.~P. 17. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDIES. 

Showing how the Law is designed to contboi# the Acts 

OP the Goveenment. 

[What is given below is extracted from a pamphlet published under 
the title by the Foreign Affairs Committee of Newcfistle-on-Tyne, 
and which contains the short-hand report of answers made by Mr. 
Urquhart to questions addressed to him by that Committee.] 

Answer. At present you have got what you call a minister re- 
sponsible. Yet in consequence of the functions of the Privy Council 

and the difficulty of making them comprehend the superiority of these simple ybrmu/« in 
use among Christian States in all solemn transactions of business. The genius of their lan- 
guage, and the impossibility (almost) of conveying the sense of it through a literal transla- 
tion, contribute greatly to their obstinacy on this point. On the present occasion Vaahid 
Effpndi earnestly requested me to adopt the Turkish preamble, and to admit also the use of 
expressions calculated to describe the mildest degree of warfare in reciting the late rapture. 
As this could in no way influence the Treaty either .in principle or substance, or bear upon 
the justice of the war, I consented, with some alterations, to fellow the form proposed." — 
Negotiations far ike Peace of the Dardanelles^ pp. 103-4. 
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being in abeyanee, there ave no means of punishing a Minister* The 
acts of the iri-ivy Council were recorded with the signatures ; the book 
of the Privy Council was open, and consequently, the adviser of every 
measure was traceable ana purauable. Then the habit prevailed of 
investigating the conduct of functionaries! there were coordinate 

Eowers in the State^ which watched one another ; as these suooepively 
ecame effete^ new ones sprang up by which the power of investigation 
was de novo delegated from the Grown for the control and punish- 
ment of its own servants. Let me read you the terms of one of the 
commissions to the justices in EyrOy issued in the 15th year of the 
reign of Edwabd IH, It commences? ♦< These were the points 
ordained by the K%n^9 Council — First to inquire of all manner of 
oppressions, wrongs, grievances, damages, done by every the king^9 ser- 
vientea (servants),'* After enumerating many functionaries ^< admirals 
of the navy fleets" included, it adds: ♦^done by whatever persons it 
may be," the whole having reference to acts committed by virtue of 
authority delegated to them, "Those which (have done) anything 
falsely by colour of their office or other matter for doing of their office." 
The public jealousy was then of office as now the public subservieucj is 
for office. When on this point, I may state, that in these itinerant 
investigations the shire was always brought into the presence qf the 
Crown, The elected men — ^the blights of the shire with their Beeves, 
always attended on that inqiuir. Every species of grievance could 
be presented — treason in the highest functions of the Crown included, 
because that which was a general damage was treated of in each 
particular shire as a particinar damage affecting that shire. Nay, 
more than this, you could proceed in the Courts Leet. The Courts 
Leet of the smallest community could impeach for high treason, in 
reference even to the sacrifice of an army in the Crimea. All 
questions were brought within the scope of the law, and that was at 
the door of each man. 

Qiiestion. What is a Court Leet f 

j4. Courts Leet were the Peoples* Courts. They were established 
in each particular barony, so that there might be a dozen Courts Leet 
in this very town. In each of these parish Courts, if the old practice 
had remained, you might inquire on every particular case we have 
been going upon — that of the Corn Trade for example, and present 
upon It. Then the aggregate of these — for you move from one to 
the other — mtist have led to the correction of the abuse. I recollect 
speaking to Sir Fraj^ci3 Palgrave of one of the modem imputations 
on ancient times, when he answered, "it is impossible, because we 
have no presentments on the subject, and it i^ould not have escaped the 
sifting of the Courts Leet," 

Mr, Gallowayf I think the old burghers' guilds of this town were 
on the same footing; but the Council of the town usurped their 
authority, and would not allow them to be Courts of Record, 

A, Then you see this would have been the real reform, only the 
people did not understand it. We must reconstitute the courts that have 
been Ipst, 

Tlie Chairman. What would be the next step in the process f Hone 
could we bring the criminal to justice ? 
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A, The great charters of the ancient times of England gave great 
powers. In the words of Chief Justice Coke, no man ever strove 
with the laws of England, that in the end they did not break his neck, 
be he monarch or favourite. This was while there were laws of 
England. Let me read a passage from a profound lawyer : ^' Surely 
of every popular constitution which the world ever saw, the aim was to 
excite the popular attention to the course of contemporary events ; to in- 
struct the popular mind as to the causes and results of those events, 
and to control the evil intentions and to coerce the sluggish tendencies 
of their servants by placing in the hands of the people the means of 
making the knowledge effectual, thus acquired. These are the true 
and only safeguards of States ; Monarchy, or Democracy, it matters 
not : that State is a strong State, whose people hold and are determined 
to retain the knowledge of their affairs — the boldness in applying it, 
for which the Anglo-Saxons of other days are honourably distmguished 
from their progeny in this." The further progress of impeachment 
would come immediately to the Shire Mote. You would move — the 
word " move" ^hows the cohesion of the whole— the Courts Leet 
would move the shire mote. Once a shire in England moved (it was 
then not a question of opinions), it spread to the next, and the next, 
and so on in every direction throughout the country. The shire mote 
was of the value, in the aggregate state, that one of the states of Greece 
would have been in the Confederation of States. If in one particular 
community a decision was come to, it was sure to be equally come to 
elsewhere, when the facts were known. It was not because the Whigs 
said this, or the Tories said that : it was not becaiise on the registra- 
tion a few votes were gained in one place and lost in another. 

The Chairman. How were proceedings for Impeachment conducted 
in the higher stages ? 

A. Let us take the most difficult case where the Crown was directly 
impeached or concerned. The Parliament could not then be sum- 
moned. Taxes were not annual. Parliament was only called to- 
gether when an aid was required; and fifteen years might pass without 
that necessity arising. Taxes are only an invention of your modern 
Parliamentarians. Aids and benevolences were required only at 
specific times, and then the Orow^n had to yield because Parliament 
would not grant an aid unless grievances were redressed. It was the 
usual form, and this was the condition of assent. Let me here point out 
that the power of the shire in its direct action in the Central Govern- 
ment was what you can have no conception of by mere opinion, I 
put to you the case of Hungary. We have all felt that there was 
there an inherent strength bv the fact of its holding out for so long 
against such overwhelming lorces. The retention of its old law at 
the present moment is evidence of inherent strength, and carries their 
existence back to the highest imaginable historic point. This power 
of life depended on its possessing institutions similar to those I am 
describing. The shires of Hungary decided for themselves, each 
shire for itself, and sent the result of its conclusions to the Diet. 
Each comitat or shire was a separate Senate. The Diet at Pesth was 
the reservoir in which were collected the streams from these separate 
shires. If corruption prevailed in one, it was only in one. No venial 
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vote could upset the constitution of the land. At the same time no 
local outburst of ephemeral passion could lay prostrate the rights of 
ages. Having in themselves this constituting power you may imagine 
what only a single shire could do in the way of bringing to justice a 
great offender by its action in the Parliament; but this action has 
still only reference to putting the case in process of legal investigation. 
Not only was there then the constant habit of impeachment, but on 
the other side there was no concert to defeat it. There were not, as 
at present, two parties, each supporting itself, and both parties sup- 
porting each other against every charge of malversation. In the 
worst times, such as those of James I. and Charles II., the House 
of Commons was wont to order the arrest of a minister and to send 
him to the Tower ; there was no talk of the others resigning ; nothing 
was simpler — ^nothing easier. All men were ready prepared for such 
trials. The people were then armed, not the Cabinet. Their ideas 
of guilt entirely differed from yours. The Lord Protector Somerset 
was tried for his life for doing what no man in this room before we 
commenced this inquiry would have considered anything but his 
bounden duty — for holding intercourse with a foreign ambassador 
without the knowledge of the Privy Council. This our forefathers 
considered impeachable matter, and for which they pursued to the 
veiy death.* 

Q. Supposing we had the Leet Courts, how should we find our- 
selves differently placed I 

J., Probably those here present would belong to half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent ones. Every householder was bound to belong to them. This 
you look upon as a privilege, but it was then looked upon as a service. 

Mr. Galloway. They were all burgesses, and at one time they were 
classified by their trades. The Mayor was the only person recognised 
as superior. It was " the Mayor and burgesses." It was service ; 
and every man was sworn to carry a musket for the defence of the 
town. 

A. As every one of us to-day is bound by law to do. Even 
women are not excepted. 

The CJiairman. These Leet Courts would, if reconstructed^ be a 

♦ IMPEACHMENT. 

Lord Somers. *' The power of impeachment, therefore, in the CommooB, seems to be an 
original inherent right in the people of England, reserved to them in the first institution of 
the Government by the law of nature and self-preservation, for the common security of their 
just rights and liberties.'* 

Lord Camden, ** Serjeant Ashley was committed to the Tower by the House of Lords in 
the 3rd Charles I., only for asserting in argument that there was a law of state different from 
the common law. If the King himself have no power to declare when the law ought to 
be violated for reasons of state, I am sure we his judges have no such prerogative.'* 

Burke. *' This tribunal will be found (I hope it always will be found) too great for petty 
crimes ; if it should at the same time be found incompetent to one of the greatest — that is, if 
little offences, from their minuteness, escape you, and the greatest, from their magnitude, 
oppress you — it is impossible that this form of trial should not in the end vanish out of the 
constitution." 

^* If the constitution should be deprived, I do not mean in form, but virtually, of this 
resource, it is virtually deprived of everything else that is valuable in it. For this process 
is the cement which binds the whole together— this it is which makes JBngland what Eng- 
land is." 
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legitimate expression of that feeling which now expresses itself in 
universal suffrage ? 

A, Each corporation was a molecule constituted of all the elements 
of the State, like the subdivision of a crystal. There was nothing 
that was not a portion of the State. Therefore, as Sir Feancis 
Palgrave says, the community of a Gothic kingdom was not an 
integer of which the subordinate parts were f ractiqns ; but an aggre- 
gate, of which the subordinate part was an integer. 

Q. In this way the minister was under the eye of every citizen ? 

^. Just so. As the question of prosecution is connected, not only 
with that of intelligence, but also with that of power, perhaps I might 
here parenthetically point out what were the powers of these con- 
stituencies. Of course I am painting a picture the very reverse of 
all our notions on these subjects. First, the community acted for 
itself. It did not delegate its powers. It was bound by no act, not 
of its own consent. There was in Parliament no representation. The 
word is utterly false, as is every other word now used. They were 
sent to represmty among other things, the grievances of the country, 
not to represent its opinions. The representatives mi^ht, by assent- 
ing to new proposals of the Crown, bind themselves, out not their 
constituents. In their individual persons, having assented to measures 
without having authority to do so, they were bound for their share, 
but the community was not bound. This seems startling, yet if you 
reflect for a moment, what more natural ? I will give you one flagrant 
case which occurred in Durham. It was carried by appeal to 
various courts, and is celebrated in our law books. There was a 
levy of money to buy off an invasion of the Scots, and there was a 
commission of delegates named to seize, whenever they could, the 
money necessary to pay the sum. The sum of seventy marks was 
taken in the house of one who was a delegate of this community. 
He applied for redress. Whether he had assented to the levying, 
was the only question raised on appeal. He was released because he 
had not been lawfully commissioned, and redress was left him against 
his community. I may not be giving the exact details ; but it is suffi- 
cient for my purpose that the plea was debated on this ground — 
whether he nacl assented I whether he was justified in assenting? No 
man paid anything in the way of taxes except what he had directly 
assented to ; every man examined into every public act, as you do or 
do not do into the paving and lighting of the streets ; the impulse 
given from three or four houses would be felt in the centre of the 
State, and sent back to its extremities. This may seem extraordinary ; 
but as I have been in countries where a Government may distribute 
a levy with the same velocity with which you transmit intelligence, 
I can have no difficulty in believing these records of the past. This 
power of the people with reference to taxation, could only co-exist 
with the pecuniary independence of the Crown. The Crown pos- 
sessed certain lands for the maintenance of its own dignity, and for 
the defence of the realm. This formed a permanent revenue — a per- 
manent institution. There were no other charges, because the Crown 
bore all the charges of representation abroad. The general defence, 

D 
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in case of external attack, rested on the nobles, the great proprietors. 
They held their lands on the condition of this service. This being 
the case, you can quite understand how no taxes were requisite for 
cariyins on the Government. The Parliament, in one shape or 
other, m one House or other, is composed of men who have usurpe 
from the nation, lands, as property of their own, and denied to the 
State the fulfilment of the. outies attached to them. . 

Q. You sufi^gest as a practical measure the total abolition of all 
permanent e^assies ; can you tell us what further constitutional 
remedy we have against this secret mode of transacting business? 

A. There, are various constitutional remedies. There is that con- 
nected with the due order of business — that connected with the 
observance of the law, and that connected with the penal powers of 
the law. The first consists in restoring our foreign affairs to the 
management of the ancient normal functionaries; the second is by 
restoring to the Privy Council its due authority ; and the third by 
restoring enough of sense to the people that they shall impeach a 
minister. The law of England knows no such person as the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, as it knows no such body as the Cabinet 
Council. The officer who has usurped that undue authority was no 
more than a derk — ^and clerks do in the long run usurp authority. 
He was Secretaiy of the Council of State for Foreign Affaire ; but 
the word ^^ council** is dropped. In all matters of this description the 
question rests with die Crown. The Crown has the prerogative, but 
no prerogative can be exercised by the Crown except according to the 
law, and under the sanction of responsible advisers. The responsible 
officer is not the Foreign Secretary but the Lord Chancellor of 
England. You are under a delusion if you imagine there is business 
in the Foreign Office. You have nothing to do with a foreign State 
unless there is a violation of your rights. 

Q. You would burn the Foreign Office ? 

A, If you don't put down the Foreign Office, the Foreign Office 
will put down the Empire. 

Q. Explain forttier the position of the Privy Council and the 
Cabinet t 

A. The Privy Council was originally a permanent committee ; when 
the Parliament was dissolved, or the season interrupted, it was 
appointed to render the service of a council ; and as to the Crown, I 
need not trace its history. It was of comparatively little importance 
so long as in England high functionaries held each department 
standing by themselves, responsible severally for their own acts, 
neither hanging together as a body, nor supported by a faction. 
Moreover, the people of England at that time had arms in their 
hands; now they have only opinion. When Parliamentary corruption 
came to take the place, in the catalogue of vices, of regal minions and 
favourites, then the Privy Council became the sheet-anchor of tJie 
State. The Parliament was far too large to trace out and to act in 
small cases of malversation, and the criminals in the supposed case 
were far too great for the control of the ordinary tribunals. There- 
fore it was iJie object of corruption to get rid of the Privy Council, 
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mi to anticipate its decisions bjr arrangements before hand ; out of 
which has come the Cabinet Council, which means the Closet Council. 
It grew out of the Privy Council during the worst years of English 
history, between the Tudors and the Hanoverians. Of course, the 
men who resisted wrong, and who did so, not only with zeal, but with 
light and capacity, always made the restoration of the Privy Council 
the great ena and aim of their endeavours. In the Act of Settlement 
(12 and IS William III., cap. 2) the Privy Council was s] 
preserved as the correcting and balancing power of tl 
Therefore the prerogative of peace and war was withdrawn from the 
Crown, except in the case of the attack of the hereditary dominions. 
In all matters the King could only act by and with the consent of 
the Privy Council— every member signing his name to the minutes of 
Council ; and so the means of impeachment lay against the recom- 
menders of measures if found to contain criminal matter. The 
change which has been brought about takes away the whole liberties 
of the country — in taking away the power of impeachment. This 
record of advice would have prevented those clandestine intrigues, 
which during the last twenty-five years have brought such evil on the 
world. 

Q. Is it possible to restore this by an Act of Parliament ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. Could you draw up an Act of Parliament for that purpose? 

A. The act exists, though in part repealed (by the 4 Anne, 
cap. 8). 

Q. According to that Act every Councillor's name is signed to 
every measure, and it is kept in the books. Those books are accessible 
to whom ? 

A. They are the records of the Privy CounciK Supposing there 
is a matter laid against a minister, and Parliament inquires into it, the 
minister will use as a bar every technical difficulty, and exaggerate 
every practical one. Parliament has very little authority at all. 
Even if you get a vote of the House of Commons for a Commission 
of Inmiiry. 

Q. Mas not Parliament the power to institute an inquiry? 

A. Of course. 

Q. And at any time ? 

A. Parliamentary power is a very lax expression. When things are 
in order, Parliament is supreme ; but when things are in confusion, 
Parliament is an utter nullity. If you have any one department 
regularly in order Parliament can inspect that to the last item ; but 
if there is disorder and confusion, Parliament can do nothing with 
that department. Take it as it now stands with Foreign Affairs. 
When the business is well conducted, and there is no dispute with 
anybody, you can get every information ; but when the business is 
ill-conducted, and there are disputes upon it, then you cannot get one 
word upon the subject. 

The record of its functions we my derive from various enactments 
passed at various times. I select one of the most important which has 
recently been transcribed from the Rolls of Parliament, and published; 
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it is of the reign of Henry IV. It is therein set forth, that all 
commands issuing to ^* The Chancellor, Treasurer, and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, atid other Officers whatsoever," "shall be endorsed or 
made by order of the Privy Council." These tenns are so absolute 
and comprehensive that I need quote no more. You see that this 
Great Institution had a real substance, and is no vision of mine. I 
must, however, point out that the High Functionaries here specified, 
included then in their functions those subsequently distributed to 
other hands. Thus, the Chancellor, as first legal authority, was the 
responsible person in transactions with Foreign States,* which are 
legal in the highest sense of the word. He could act only by being 
moved by an instruction under the Privy Seign, for which the holder 
of that seal was responsible ; behind these came the Council itself, 
without whose authority neither could act, and the individual members 
of which were again responsible — ^such were the checks placed by 
our ancestors on the exercise of this fearful prerogative, and such is 
still the law of the land, though a Foreign Secretary exercises it 
in his solitary closet, and laughs to scorn alike powerless laws and 
slumbering ignorance. The Great Seal was in fact in the keeping 
of the Privy Council and of the Parliament. The Crown had the 
power of superseding in certain cases the laws of Parliament — other- 
wise called the Dispensing power. This prerogative was exercised in 
Council. For the creation of Courts, increase of Judges, or the 
supersedeases of Commissions, a decision was taken in Council. The 
envoys to foreign States received their instructions from the Council, 
and reported to them on their return ; and by the Council was decided 
whether their proceedings should be allowed or annulled. The envoys 
from foreign States transacted business before the Council. I will read 
to you in confiimation some extracts from a work which is a store- 
house of information on the subject, with the peculiar merit of apply- 
ing that infoimation to our times, I mean '^Ansteifs Six Lectures an 
the Laws and Constitutions of England^ 

^* To the King belonged Prerogative, but the Council alone pos- 
sessed the means of carrying the measures into effect." " Questions of 
War and Peace, Leagues, Truces, Reprisals, Armaments, &c., all of 
which belonged solely to the Crown by virtue of the Sovereign's Pre- 
rogative, became nevertheless of Parliamentary competence in every 
case where the Crown alone had not the legal capacity to ordain, or 
the means to execute." (p. 211). 

" The old records define the authority of the Council to consist in 
its being the neccessary instrument of Prerogative : ^ So that not even 
the business which could be done by the King without the Parlia- 

* LORD CHANCELLOR. 

As to the setting of the great seal to Foreign alliances the Lord Chancellor has a plain 
rule to follow, that is, hnmbly to inform the^King that he cannot legally set the great seal of 
England to a matter of that consequence, nnless the same be first debated and resolved in 
Council, which method being observed, the Chancellor is safe and the Council answerable. — 
Somen* Tracts, xi., 276. 

" It is an innovation by evil ministers, that war and peace, and matters of the highest 
consequence, should be finally concluded in a secret cabal, and only pass through the Privy 
Council for form's sake, as a conduit pipe to convey these resolutions with authority to the 
people."— ^om€r#' Tracts, 
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menty should be done by him without the Standing Council.' " 
(p. 230), 

Here is Lord Ca^iden's description of those officers who compose 
the Cabinet Council. 

"We must know what a Secretary of State really is. His power 
is so extensive in place, that it spreads through the whole realm ; yet 
in object it is so confined, that except in libel, and some other State 
crimes, the Secretary of State does not pretend to the authority of a 
constable. 

" This officer is in truth the King^s private Secretary. He is the 
keeper of the signet and seal for the Kmg's private letters, and backs 
the sign manual in transmitting grants, and the Privy seal. 

" It is not difficult to account for the growth of this ministers im- 
portance. He became naturally significant from the time that all the 
courts in Europe began to admit resident ambassadors, for on the 
growth of this new policy that whole foreign correspondence passed 
through the secretary's hands, who by that means grew to be an in- 
structed and confidential minister." 

Q. Were all artisans resident in corporate towns members of those 
GuUds, or was it the privDege of a few I 

A. The question pre-supposes a mistake. It is that of privilege. 
Every bearer of a function in the old times — and good times — every 
holder of a function was the bearer of a burthen. It was not a ques- 
tion of privilege or of admission to a body ; but the impossibility of 
his avoiding his place in the body. If I might illustrate the case by 
a familiar example, this was the condition. At present every soldier 
in the service is bound to that service. It is a load upon him. He 
has a discipline to learn, and a duty to perform ; it is a heavy task. 
But supposing the army had conquered the country, and emancipated 
itself from control — being no longer a protection, but a usurpation — 
then to be in the ranks of the soldier would be a distinction, it would 
be sought as such, and purchased with money. After a few genera- 
tions the people would make the same inquiries regarding the service 
of the soldier as is now put to me on the privileges of the citizen. 

The Chaiitnan. I understand Mr. Urquhart, that in the times we 
speak of, the business of the country was done by the general body of 
tne citizens. At the present time the business of the country is done 
by paid people, and the citizens do little more than pay taxes. I 
understand him to mean that a man was no more allowed in those 
times to omit discharging his active duty, than at the present time he 
is allowed to omit paying Taxes. 
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No. m.— P. 17. 
THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEES. 

The Committees, then, have simply sought to put the Law again in 
force, and to restore to the Privy Council its legitimate authority. 
To demand more would be Utopian ; to obtain so much would be to 
accomplish their object. They have never ceased to declare that none 
of the wars of England since the accession of the Elector of Hanover, 
and, more especially, since the Congress of Vienna, could have been 
made, if the previous consent of a single man not compromised by 
political I'ielations had been necessary before it was declared. 

Their views on this matter are very distinctly put forward in the 
following passage from one of their Petitions to tne QtJEEN t 

*' That the Privy Council, under whose supervision all foreign ne- 
" gotiations ought to be conducted, has been set aside : 

" That, consequently, the royal prerogative has been infringed : (1) 
" as regards the appointment of Ministers ; (2) as I'egards the advice 
" to be obtained (by the QuEEi^) from men of experience ; (3) as re- 
" gards the commencement of hostilities with foreign Powefs ; whence 
*^ it has resulted that hostilities have often taken place without a De- 
" claration of War as required by the Law of Naticms ; 

" That these wars have been brou^t about in a clandestine man- 
'^ ner and commenced illegally for objects neither ja«t in themselves, 
" nor conformable to the interests of Great Britain ; 

" That these acts have been justified and explained by a system of 
^' falsehood, and even by f (»rgeries, committed m official documents." 
(Those presented to Parliament to explain the invasion of Afghanistan 
in 1837.) — From ** T/ie Movement for Social BefomC^ in tite ^ JRevue 
Catholique des InstituiUons et du Droit^^' GreauMe. 
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VISCOUNT GASTLEREAGH TO THE EMPEROK OF 

RUSSIA. 

EXTRACT. 

Od;d»r 12, 1814. 

I might ako appeal to past expeiienoe^ were it necessary, to 
relieve mysdf and my Government from any suspicion of a policy 
. adverse to the views tmd interests of Russia. Your Imperial Majesty 
wiU recollect that ^e are only now emerging from a long txmrse of 
painful policy with respect to Norway, unoerlaifiii at your loiupenal 
Majesty s instance^ in order to secure to you the support of Sweden 
throughout the war, and to consolidate your possession of Finland^ by 
obtaining for that Power an adequate indemnity in another direction. 
To this object our resources throughout the contest^ and our conquests 
from Denmark, were steadily directed and successfully applied under 
circumstances not a littU arduous to such a Government as ours. 
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Your Imperial Majesty will trace the same friendly spirit in the 
aid lately afforded by His Majesty's Ministers at [the Porte [to the 
conclusion of a peace with the Turks, which involved in it a large 
accession of territory to your Empire.* 

I may refer to a still more recent instance on the side of Persia^ 
which your Imperial Majesty has condescended more than once to 
acknowledge, where a peace has been signed, securing to your Imperial 
Majesty important and extensive acquisitions in consequence of the active 
intervention of the Kin^s Ambassador^ acting under eapress insiruc'- 
tions from homej\ 

If I have referred to these transactions, it is only from an anxiety 
that your Imperial Majesty may not misinterpret my motives. If I 
now find myself compelled in this, the fourth instance of Russian 
aggrandisement within a few years, by a sense of public duty to 
Europe^ and especially to your Imperial Majesty to press for a modifr 
cation^ not for an abandonment^ of your Imperial Majesty's preten- 
sions to extend your Empire further to the westward (Poland), I per- 
suade myself that I may do so without being considered by your Im- 
perial Majesty as influenced by any other sentiments than those which 
it becomes me to entertain as the Minister of an Allied Power* 



No. v.— P. 21. 
VISCOUNT OASTLEREAGH TO COUNT NESSELBODE. 

London, Maj SS, 181 6. 

Dbaft. 

My Dbab Sib,'-^You will receive by the present courier the 
Convention I have simed with the Count D£ Lieyek and the Baron 
Fagel relative to the Dutch loan. I trust that it will prove aatisf ao* 
tory^ and that I shall thus have fulfilled^ as I have very sincerely 
desired to do, the Emperor^ s wisJies. 

The Count DE Lieven, with his accustomed zeal for the service of 
his Court, was desirous that the fifth article should have been con- 
fined in its operation to the part of the debt falling to the share of 
Holland ; but this change, whilst it would have been at direct 
variance with all my arguments, as employed both from Vienna and 
since my return to reconcile the Government to the measure, would 
have destroyed my whole case in Parliament, by enabling tiiy 
opponents to describe the arrangement as one made not upon the 
principle of a fair equivalent with Holland^ but as .a gratuitous 
concession to Russia for an object that might not survive the present 
crisis. 



* The "aid" here referred to was a «* threat of yra.r,^^—See Ajtpendix to Sir B, Wilson*s 
** Rutnan Jottmal,'* 

f These iBfltmetiona were to practise deceptions on the Perttan C^TffimtBentf a» will be 
seen in the detail of the negotiatioiifly giyoD in Sir John MeNeiU'f ** ProgtOM 0f Kussia in the 

I^Mt," 
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The risk to you is, I trust, small, whilst the principle is everything 
to us in justifying the measure in Parliament. Although M. be 
LiEVEN pressed this point earnestly, I am confident you will do 
justice to the consideration which made it quite impossible for me to 
accede to his proposal. I should have deemed it highly imprudent, 
with a view to the success of the measure in Parliament, to have 
introduced so obnoxious a stipulation, which I could never defend, as 
the loss of the Netherlands would not only imrfly that Great 
Britain ought to save its money, but keep the Dutcn Colonies into 
the bargain. 

Count LiEVEN will also inform you confidentially of the utmost we 
can attempt here in the shape of subsidy for the service of the 
ensuing year, and I prefer ^ as 1 am sure you will, in the spirit of that 
confidence in which we have personally acted on such subjects towards 
each other, this friendly explaivation to a more formal answer to your 
and Count Rasomupfski's note. 

The substance of what I have stated to him is, that if it is 
thought necessary to bring forward Bennigsbn's army of reserve to 
make our coup against France quite sure, we shall be ready out of 
our vote of credit to make advances not exceeding, in the whole, one 
million, in twelve monthly payments, the payments to commence 
from the period the troops leave the Emperor's dominions, with 
reasonable allowance for their return home, to be regulated with 
reference to their position on service or march when the contest may 
close. As this is the extent of what we can propose to undertake, 
I must trust to you to protect us against this being made the ground 
of new pretensions in other quarters. 

You will, I trust, also be fully satisfied with what we have done 
for the minor Powers. You will observe that toe have sacrificed in a 
great measure the strength and ejlciency of the Duke of Wellington's 
army in order to preserve the entire confederacy in harmony and 
good humour by spreading our subsidies over the whole surface of 
the alliance. We shall have thus to pay : — 

£ 
To the three great Powers . . 5,000,000 
To the minor Powers, in lieu of 

troops deficient in our quota . 2,500,000 
Now proposed .... 1,000,000 

8,500,000 

I hope you will be satisfied with our proceedings in Parliament 
It required some management to embark the country heartily in a new 
wary under all the embarrassments of a Congress and an escape from 
Elba. You my rely upon it that it has been well done, and that we 
shall not be wanting to our Allies and to the good cause. 

Believe me to be, &c., 

Castlereagh.* 

* Castlereagh Correspondence. Third Series, vol. ii., p. 866. 
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No. VI.— P. 22. 
THE STATE OF THE NEGOTIATION. 

[We here give the full title of this extraordinary publica- 
tion, the appeal to the English people with which it com- 
mences, and the last seven pages of the work.] 

The State of the Negotiation; with details of its progress and 
causes of its termination in the recall of the Earl of Lauderdale. 

The present details are given to the end tliat, in the necessary delay of the Official 
Papers, the Public may be enabled to form a due estimate of tile conduct of His Ma- 
jesty Ministers. 

London : printed for John Stockdale, Piccadilly, 1806. 

Adveetisement. 

To the People of England. 

It is now that the real conflict, the Bellum ad inteniecionemy begins. 
The errors or misfortunes of our Allies have lost all the outworks. 
The War is now at the foot of our walls. Your national resources 
are equal to the peril of your situation, if you fail not of your national 
courage. You have Ministers w^ho are worthy of being at the head 
of such a nation. Give them your confidence — ^your full confidence. 
Harass them not by a pernicious opposition to sacrifices that must he 
made* Appeal not to the strictness of your constitution. There are 
times, said the most pious and wisest of Romans, when the statues of the 
gods must be veiled. The return of peace will recall everything to 
its right channel. 

From page 82 to the End. 
After the exchange of many projets and contre projetSy the follow- 
ing, which w^as proposed by the negotiators on the part of England, 
was the one under discussion so late as the middle of July last. 
15 n . France to confirm the Cape of Good Hope in perpetual sove- 
reignty to England. 

2. France to procure the immediate restoration of Hanover. 

3. France in the same manner to confirm the island of Malta in 
perpetual sovereignty to England. This article to be expressed 
simply. 

4. France to evacuate the kingdom of Naples, and become a party 
in a general guarantee of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. 

5. That if, in return for a due valuable consideration, the Sublime 
Porte could be induced to the surrender or exchange of the district of 
Montenegro to his Kussian Majesty, France shomd not oppose, but 
should on the other hand faithfully, and strenuously, concur to give 
effect to such negotiation. 

6. That the Republic of Ragusa should be declared independent, 
but under the protection of Bussia. 

7. England^ on lier part, in return for the above cessions, and the 
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restoration of the ordinary amicable intercourse between nations at 
peace, to acknowledge the Imperial and Royal Title, and the state of 
actual possession on the part of France and her Allies, subject to the 
above exemptions only. 

8. The several settlements and islands, conquered on the part of His 
Britannic Majesty from France or her Allies, in Asia, Africa, and 
America, with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
settlements of Surinam and Pondicherry, to be restored to the several 
powers from whom they may have been conquered. 

This scheme or projet had been but a few days in discussion when 
the honour and actual sincerity of the French Government appeared 
in its proper point of view. The projet was admitted into discussion 
and discusssd with much apparent heat, so as to give the most natural 
colour to the artifice. Whilst the suspicions of the British negotiators 
were thus laid asleep, and they were congratulating themselves upon 
being on the point of effecting the fond object of their aims — a 
Russian and Turkish barrier — ^the French Government procured 
D'OuBRiL to sign the act of the 20th of July, and renounce for ever 
that for which England was contending. 

If it be here demanded why D'Odbril signed such an act, the 
answer has been given before ; it was simply because it was such an 
act that he was sent to sign, jf he Russian Ministry had been changed 
in the mean time. Sufficient time— not more however than sufflcfent 
— 'had doubtless elapsed between this change and thd signature of the 
act of the 20th of uuly, to have enabled the new Russian Ministry to 
have sent new instructions, but in the bustle, and cotitentiou of the 
new nominations, the new Ministers had more immediate occupation, 
than a new arrangement in Foreign Affairs. Perhaps thev Were of 
opinion that it would be prudent to lose a little time m fittmg them- 
selves to their seat, and feeling their dignity before they exerted it. 
Whatever the cause might be, it is certain that D'Oubeil had re- 
ceived no counter instructions from the new Ministry wheti he had 
signed the act of the 20th of July. 

How did this affect the projet under discussion between the French 
and English Governments! Why, the French negotiators imme- 
diately oeclared, that Russia having renounced the requiil^d barrier^ 
and Ragusa being otherwise disposed of, the proposals upon those 
points could no longer make part of any discussion. 

In the mean time the English Court were lost in astonishment when 
they had learned the act of D'Oubril. They were already better 
acquainted with the new Ministry at Petersburg than D'OtJBRiL 
himself. They had received itssumnces' from them of fidelity to the 
common cause, at least of negotiating in concert. How therefore 
Were they to explain this act of D'Oubril ? The Ministry had been 
long enough established for D'OuBRiL to have received new orders—^ 
D'Oubril, however^ had evidently received none -^ the Court of 
Petersburg was too much governed by private faction* The imme- 
diate Court party might hdve prevailed. Even Isupposing thd act of 
D'Oubril not afiiuthorised by the new Ministry, how could the Sove-i 
reign refuse to ratify it? 
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Sach was the situation of the Cabinet of England. In this dif- 
ficulty it was accordingly resolved to send the Earl of Laudbrdal.e. 
What remains may now be dismissed. The details of the negotiation 
of Lord Lauderdale will soon meet the public eye. In the com- 
municativeness of many of the foreign papersj particularly of the 
Journal tie France, and in a late article ot the AbeilU du Nx^rd^ the 
Continent has little to learn upon this head. With us, however, as 
they must soon meet our view in their official form, it might be a 
breach of decency to anticipate them too closely. 

SuflSce it to say, that the proposals of France were now dwindled 
down to the cession of the Cape, Malta, and the restoration of Han- 
over, and a free comm^ce upon paying certain allotted duties, for 
which England was to surrender all other conquered islands, and 
to confirm, &c., &c., the state of actual possession with regard to 
France and her Allies. 

It was now that another incident arose on the general state of Euro- 

Sean affairs, which was not without a most considerable, and imme- 
iate effect, upon the relations on all sides. This was the decisive 
and even angry tone assumed by Prussia in her intercourse with France. 
The perfidy of the Court of Paris had at length outstripped that of 
the Court of Berlin, and the latter, having already lost its honour, 
found it necessary to enter into conflict for her existence. The season 
for temporising was now past, and though in the habit of eluding she 
had now lost half her courage to act, the enemy was on her frontier, 
and it was necessary to march forward and meet him. 

This disposition of Prussia doubtless improved the situation of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, and confiirmed him in his resolution of deferring 
any decisive act till the intelligence from Petersburg should clear up 
the proceedings of D'Oubril. 

The Government of France, on their part, were rendered by the 
same event more anxious for a final settlement between France and 
England. 

This change of circumstance produced, accordingly, a change of the 
form of negotiation on both sides — some concessions were made on the 
part of the Trench Government, which induced the Earl of Lauder- 
dale to resume the negotiation after he had demanded his passports. 
These concessions are said to have related to that most material point 
of discussion, a Turkish barrier, and the consent of the principle of a 
general guarantee subject to certain qualifications* This was doubtless 
something, and justified the concession on the part of our Plenipo^ 
tentiaries. 

In the mean time arrived the important intelligence of the refusal 
of the Emperor of Russia to ratify the act concluded by M. 
D'OuBRiL, and about the same period of time an official assurance to 
the Government of England, that His Imperial Majesty of the Russias 
would conclude no peace but in concert with Great Britain. 

Here was therefore a third era in the negotiation since the arrival 
of the Earl of Lauderdale. His lordship was now raised to higher 
ground — ^he had no necessity of moving to avail himself of it — ^the 
suppleness of the French Government anticipi^ed him and 'enlarged 
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its terms. The Greek Islands were to be given to his Russian Majesty, 
England now proposed the terms upon which Russia and herself would 
conclude a treaty^ and England in the mean time conclude it pro- 
visionally. Jlie demands of England were argued in tedious detail^ butj 
as it is saidy were not refused. The demands of Russia, still more just 
and moderatCy were all refused, 

Prussia was now in the field, and there was no further time or even 
motive for delay on either side. The Earl of Lauderdale again 
repeated^ as an ultimatum^ his demands both for England and Russia, 
and France again decidedly rejected all that regarded the lattery with an 
assurance that France had nothing so near at heart as to preserve the 
permanent repose of Europe, and to that purpose to prevent the inter ^ 
position of JRussia in European politics — that with these intentions 
France would not consent t/iat Russia slwuld receive in Europe an addi- 
tional acre of land — that France would as soon give to Russia one of her 
own immediate provinces as one of tlie Greek or Mediterranean Islands, 

The Earl of Lauderdale saw that his mission was finished, de- 
manded his passports, and returned. 



No. Vn,— P. 28. 
DEOLAEATION OF 1807. 



[Three documents have been published with respect to the war of 
1807 against Russia ; a war which lasted five years without hostilities 
taking place either on one side or the other. The first of these docu- 
ments is an Order in Council of the 9th of December, 1807, which 
decrees an embargo on Russian ships, the breaking oflF of all relations 
with Russia, and the seizure of her ships at sea, vnth orders not to 
touch tJie merchandize found 07i board thenu On the 18th of De* 
cember appeared the document which I here give, which is without 
signature, and bears no other title than that of " Declaration," with 
the royal arms at its head, and " Westminster, December 18, 1807," 
at its foot. 

On the same day there also appeared a second Order in Council 
which decreed general reprisals, and the issue of letters of marque 
against Russia. It nevertheless appears that these Orders in Council 
had no results. We find no traces in history of a maritime war 
against Russia at this epoch. That which is remarkable is^ that there 
was no " Declaration of War^' either on one side or the other. The 
" Declaration" which follows is in answer to a document bearing the 
same title, and conceived in the same form, which emanated from St. 
Petersburg under date October the 20th (November 1st), 1807. The 
two documents are only in the nature of pleaders' speeches, con- 
taining arguments and reproaches without proclaiming the state of 
war, but with this difference ; that the Russian Declaration termi- 
nates with formal demands, while that of England declares that His 
Majesty has nothing to concede or require, and announces that 
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^' when the opportunity for peace between Great Britain and Russia 
*^ shall arrive, His Majesty will embrace it with eagerness." 

The demands of Russia are formal on three points ; satisfaction for 
her own subjects who had been injured in then: commerce by Great 
Britain ; satisfaction for Denmark, whom she had unjustly attacked ; 
and peace between France and Great Britain, which the latter had to 
conclude in such a manner that ^* the world might for ever enjoy the 
" incalculable advantages of tranquillity." The year before, England 
had recommenced the war with France at the instigation of Russia.] 



DEOLABATIOK. 

The Declaration issued at St. Petersburgh by His Majesty the Em- 
of all the Russias, has excited in His Majesty's mind the strongest 
sensations of astonishment and regret. 

His Majesty was not unaware of the nature of those secret engage- 
ments which had been imposed upon Russia in the conference of Tilsit. 
But His Majesty had entertained the hope, that a review of the trans- 
actions of that unfortunate negotiation, and a just estimate of its 
effects upon the glory of the Russian name, and upon the interests of 
the Russian empire, would have induced His Imperial Majesty to ex- 
tricate himself from the embarrassment of those new counsels and con- 
nexions which he had adopted in a moment of despondency and 
alarm ; and to return to a policy more congenial to the principles which 
he has so invariably professed, and more conducive to the honour of 
his crown and to the prosperity of his dominions. 

This hope has dictated to His Majesty the utmost forbearance and 
moderation in all his diplomatick intercourse with the Court of St. 
Petersburgh since the Peace of Tilsit. 

His Majesty had much cause for suspicion, and just ground of com- 
plaint. But he abstained from the language of reproach. His Ma- 
jesty deemed it necessary to require specifick explanation with respect 
to those arrangements with France, the concealment of which from His 
Majesty could not but confirm the impression already received of their 
character and tendency. But His Majesty, nevertheless, directed the 
demand of that explanation to be made, not only without asperity or 
the indication of any hostile disposition, but with that considerate re- 
gard to the feelings and situations of the Emperor of Russia, which 
resulted from the recollection of former friendship, and from confidence 
interrupted but not destroyed. 

The Declaration of the Emperor of Russia proves that the object 
of His Majesty's forbearance and moderation has not been attained. 
It proves, unhappily, that the influence of that power, which is equally 
and essentially the enemy both of Great Britain and of Russia, has 
acquired a decided ascendency in the counsels of the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh ; and has been able to excite a causeless enmity between 
two nations, whose long-established connexion, and whose mutual 
interests prescribed the most intimate union and co-operation. 

His Majesty deeply laments the extension of the calamities of war. 
But called upon, as he is, to defend himself against an act of unpro- 
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voked hostility, His Majesty is anxious to refute, in the face of the 
world, the pretexts by wnich that act is attempted to be justified. 

The Declaration asserts that His Majesty the Emperor of Russia 
has twice taken up arms in a cause, in which the interest of Great 
Britain was more direct than his own ; and founds upon this assertion 
the charge against Great Britain of having neglected to second and 
support the military operations of Russia. 

JHis Majesty willingly does justice to the motives which originally 
engaged Russia in the great struggle against Prance. His Majesty 
avows with equal readiness the interest which Great Britain has uni- 
formly taken in the fates and fortunes of the Powers of the Continent. 
But it would surely be difficult to prove that Great Britain, who was 
herself in a state of hostility with Prussia, when the war broke out 
between Prussia and France, had an interest and a duty more direct in 
espousing the Prussian quarrel, than the Emperor of Russia ; the 
ally of His Prussian Majesty, the Protector of the North of Europe, 
and the guarantee of the Germanick Constitution. 

It is not in a publick Declaration that His Majesty can discuss the 
policy of having, at any particular period of the war, effected, or 
omitted to effect, disembarkations of troops on the coasts of Naples. 
But the instance of the war with the Poii:e is still more singularly 
chosen to illustrate the charge against Great Britain of indifference to 
the interests of her ally : a war undertaken by Great Britain at the 
instigation of Russia, and solely for the purpose of maintaining Russian 
interests against the influence of France. 

If, however, the peace of Tilsit is, indeed, to be considered a» the 
consequence and the punishment of the imputed inactivity of Great 
i^ritain. His Majesty cannot but regret that the Emperor of Russia 
should have resorted to so precipitate and fatal a measure, at the 
moment when he had received distinct assurances that His Majesty 
was making the most strenuous exertions to fulfil the wishes and ex- 
pectations of His ally (assurances which His Imperial Majesty re- 
ceived and acknowledged with apparent confidence and satisfaction) ; 
and when His Majesty was, in fact, prepared to employ for the ad- 
vancement of the common objects of tne war, those forces which, after 
the peace of Tilsit, he was under the necessity of employing to discon- 
cert a combination directed against his own immediate interests and 
security. 

The vexation of Russian commerce by Great Britain is, in truth, 
little more than an imaginary grievance. Upon a diligent examina- 
tion, made by His Majesty's command, of the records of the British 
Court of Admiralty, there has been discovered only a solitary instance 
in the course of the present war, of the condemnation of a vessel 
really Russian ; a VQSsel which had carried naval stores to a port of 
the common enemy. There are but few instances of Russian vessels 
detained ; and . none in which justice has been refused to a party 
regularly complaining of such aetention. It is therefore matter olf 
surprise as well as of concern to His Majesty that the Emperor of 
Russia should have condescended to bring forward a complaint which, 
as it cannot be seriously felt by those in whose behalf it is urged^ 
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might appear to be intended to countenance those exaggerated declama- 
tions, by which France perseveringly endeavours to inflame the 
jealousy of other countries, and to justify her own inveterate animosity 
against Great Britain. 

The peace of Tilsit was followed by an offer of mediation on the 
part of the Emperor of Russia, for the conclusion of a peace between 
Great Britain and France ; which it is asserted that His Majesty re- 
fused. 

His Majesty did not refuse the mediation of the Emperor of Russia : 
although the offer of it was accompanied by circumstances of conceal- 
ment which might well have justified his refusal. The articles of 
the Treaty of xilsit were not communicated to His Majesty; and 
specifically that article of the Treaty, in virtue of which the mediation 
was proposed ; and which prescribed a limited time for the return of 
His Majesty's answer to that proposal. And His Majesty was thus led 
into an apparent compliance with a limitation so offensive to the dignity 
of an independent Sovereign. But the answer so returned by His Ma- 
jesty was not a refusal. It was a conditional acceptance. The condi- 
tions required by His Majesty were, a statement of the basis upon which 
the enemy was disposed to treat ; and a communication of the articles 
of the peace of Tilsit. The first of these conditions was precisely the 
samewnich the Emperor of Russia had himself annexed not four months 
before to his own acceptance of the preferred mediation of the Emperor 
of Austria, The second was one which His Majesty would have had 
a right to require even as the ally of His Imperial Majesty ; but which 
it would have been highly improvident to omit, when he was invited to 
confide to His Imperial Majesty the care of his honour and of his in- 
terests. 

But even if these conditions (neither of which has been fulfilled 
although the fiilfilment of them has been repeatedly required by His 
Majesty's ambassador at St. Petersburgh) had not been in themselves 
perfectly natural and necessary ; there were not wanting considera- 
tions which might have warranted His Majesty in endeavouring, with 
more than ordmary anxiety, to ascertain the views and intentions of 
the Emperor of Russia, and the precise nature and effect of the new 
relations which His Imperial Majesty had contracted. 

The complete abandonment of the interests of the King of Prussia 
(who had twice rejected proposals of separate peace, from a strict ad- 
herence to his engagement with his imperial ally) and the character 
of those provisions which the Emperor of Russia was contented to 
make for his own interests in the negotiations of Tilsit, presented no 
encouraging prospect of the result of any exertions which His Im- 
perial Majesty might be disposed to employ in favour of Great Britain. 

It is not, while a French army still occupies and lays waste the re- 
maining dominions of the King of Prussia, in spite of the stipula- 
tions of the Prussian Treaty of Tilsit ; while contributions are arbi- 
trarily exacted by France from that remnant of the Prussian Monarchy, 
such as, in its entire and most flourishing state, the Prussian Monarchy 
would have been unable to discharge; while the surrender is de- 
manded, in time of peace, of Prussian fortresses, which had not been re- 
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duced during the war ; and while the power of France is exercised over 
Prussia with such shameless tyranny, as to designate and demand for 
instant death, individuals, subjects of his Prussian Majesty, and resi- 
dent in his dominions, upon a charge of disrespect towards the French 
Government ; it is not while all these things are done and suffered, 
under the eyes of the Emperor of Russia, and without his interfe- 
rence on behalf of his ally, that His Majesty can feel himself called 
upon to account to Europe, for having hesitated to repose an uncon- 
ditional confidence in the efficacy of His Imperial Majesty's me- 
diation. 

Nor, even if that mediation had taken full effect, if a peace had 
been concluded under it, and that peace guaranteed by His Imperial 
Majesty, could His Majesty have placed implicit reliance oh the 
stability of any such arrangement, after having seen the Emperor of 
Russia openly transfer to iTrance the Sovereignty of the Ionian Re- 
public, the independence of which His Imperial Majesty had recently 
and solemnly guaranteed. 

But while the alleged rejection of the Emperor of Russia's me- 
diation, between Great Britain and France, is stated as a just ground 
of His Imperial Majesty's resentment ; His Majesty's request of that 
mediation, for the re-establishment of peace between Great Britain and 
Denmark, is represented as an insult which it was beyond the bounds 
of His Imperial Majesty's moderation to endure. 

His Majesty feels himself under no obligation to offer any atone- 
ment or apology to the Emperor of Russia for the expedition against 
Copenhagen. It is not for those who were parties to the secret ar- 
rangements of Tilsit, to demand satisfaction for a measure to which 
those arrangements gave rise, and by which one of the objects of them 
has been happily deteated. 

His Majesty's justification of the expedition against Copenhagen 
is before the world. The Declaration of the Emperor oi Russia 
would supply whatever was wanting in it ; if anything could be want- 
ing to convince the most incredulous of the urgency of that necessity 
under which His Majesty acted. 

But until the Russian Declaration was published, His Majesty had 
no reason to suspect that any opinions which the Emperor of Russia 
might entertain of the transactions at Copenhagen could be such as 
to preclude His Imperial Majesty from undertaking, at the request of 
Great Britain, that same office of mediator, which he had assumed 
with so much alacrity on the behalf of France. Nor can His Majesty 
forget thatthe first symptoms of reviving confidence, since the Peace of 
Tilsit, the only prospect of success in the endeavours of His Majesty's 
ambassador to restore the ancient good understanding between Great 
Britain and Russia, appeared when the intelligence of the siege of 
Copenhagen had been recently received at St. Petersburgh. 

The inviolability of the Baltick Sea, and the reciprocal guaranties of 
the Powers that border upon it, guaranties said to have been contracted 
with the knowledge of the British Government, are stated as aggrava- 
tions of His Majesty's proceedings in the Baltick. It cannot be intended 
to represent His Majesty as having at any time acquiesced in the 
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Erinciples upon which the inviolabilky of the Baltick is maintained ; 
owever His Majesty may at particular periods have forborne, for 
special reasons influencing his conduct at the time, to act in contra- 
(uction to them. Such forbearance never could have applied but to 
a sta.te of peace and real neutrality in the North ; and His Majesty 
most assuredly could not be expected to recur to it, after France has 
been suffered to establish herself in undisputed sovereignty along the 
whole coast of the Baltick sea from Dantzig to Lubeck. 

But the higher the value which the Emperor of Russia places on the 
engagements respecting the tranquillity of the Baltick, which he de- 
scribes himself as inheriting from his immediate predecessors, the Em- 
press Catherine and the Emperor Paul, the less justly can His Im- 
perial Majesty resent the appeal made to him by His Majesty as the 
Siarantee of the peace to be concluded between Great Britain and 
enmark. In making that appeal, with the utmost confidence and 
sincerity, His Majesty neither mtended, nor can he imagine that he 
offered, any insult to the Emperor of Russia. Nor can His Majesty 
conceive that, in proposing to the Prince Royal terms of peace, such 
as the most successful war on the part of Denmark could hardly have 
been expected to extort from Great Britain, His Majesty rendered 
himself liable to the imputation, either of exasperating the resentment, 
or of outraging the dignity of Denmark. 

His Majesty has thus replied to all the different accusations by 
which the Russian Government labours to justify the rupture of a 
connexion with has subsisted for ages, with reciprocal advantage to 
Great Britain and Russia ; and attempts to disguise the operation of 
that external influence by which Russia is driven into unjust hostilities 
for interests not her own. 

The Russian Declaration proceeds to announce the several conditions 
on which alone these hostilities can be terminated, and the intercourse 
of the two countries renewed. 

His Majesty has already had occasion to assert that justice has in 
no instance been denied to the claims of His Imperial Majesty's sub- 
jects. 

The termination of the war with Denmark has been so anxiously 
sought by His Majesty, that it cannot be necessary for His Majesty 
to renew any professions upon that subject. But His Majesty is at 
a loss to reconcile the Emperor of Russia's present anxiety for the 
completion of such an arrangement, with His Imperial Majesty's recent 
refusal to contribute his good offices for effecting it. 

The requisition of His Imperial Majesty for the immediate conclu- 
sion, by His Majesty, of a peace with France, is as extraordinary in 
the substance, as it is offensive in the manner. His Majesty has at 
no time declined to treat with France, when France has professed a 
willmgness to treat on an admissible basis. And the Emperor 
of Russia cannot fail to remember that the last negotiation between 
Great Britain and France was broken off, upon points immediately 
affecting, not His Majesty's own interests, but those of his imperial 
ally. Hut His M^esty neither understands nor will he admit the 
pretension of the Emperor of Russia to dictate the time, or the 

E 
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mode, of His Majesty's pacific negotiations with other Powers. It 
never will be endured by His Majesty that any Government shall in- 
demnify itself for the humiliation of subserviency to France, by the 
adoption of an insulting and peremptory tone towards Great Britain. 

His Majesty proclaims anew those principles of maritime law, against 
which the armed neutrality, under the auspices of the Empress 
Catherine, was originally directed ; and against which the present 
hostilities of Eussia are denounced. Those principles have been re- 
cognised and acted upon in the best periods of the history of Europe ; 
and acted upon by no Power with more strictness and severity than 
by Russia herself in the reign of the Empress Catherine. 

Those principles it is the right and the duty of His Majesty to 
maintain ; and against every confederacy His Majesty is determined, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, to maintain them. They 
have at all times contributed essentially to the support of the mari- 
time power of Great Britain ; but they are become incalculably more 
valuable and important at a period when the maritime power of Great 
Britain constitutes the sole remaining bulwark against the overwhelm- 
ing usurpations of France : the only refuge to which other nations 
may yet resort, in happier times, for assistance and protection. 

When the opportunity for peace between Great Britain and Russia 
shall arrive, His Majesty will embrace it with eagerness. The 
arrangements of such a negotiation will not be difficult or compli- 
cated. His Majesty, as he has nothing to concede, so he has nothing 
to require ; satisfiea if Russia shall manifest a disposition to return 
to her ancient feelings of friendship towards Great Britain ; to a just 
consideration of her own true interests ; and to a sense of her own 
dignity as an independent nation. 

Westminster, December 18, 1807. 
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